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THE INNER LIFE OF SCHOOLS: WHAT IS IT? 


J. H. SHUMAKER, PH.D, 


HAT is that life now? What ought 
it to be? Who are our teachers? 
What are they? How are they doing their 
work? These are the questions still in a 
great measure demanding a satisfactory 
answer. We happen to know that for 
many years they have been pressing upon 
the mind and heart of the School Depart- 
ment; but have they been pressing as their 
importance demands upon parents, teach- 
ers, and those engaged in the work of 
training teachers? We fear not. 

Progress there has been, gratifying in 
many respects; but the most enthusiastic 
friends of popular education will hardly 
claim that this enlarged expenditure is a 
fair exponent of a corresponding expansion 
and effectiveness of teaching power. How 
many teachers are to-day content with the 
most meager knowledge outside of what is 
required to pass an examination? How 
many school boards are still willing to ac- 
cept teachers possessing only the scantiest 
qualifications required by law? How many 
visits do parents and directors make when 
the schools are in operation? How long 
do they stay at each visit? How much 
do they know by personal observation of 
the inner life that pervades the place where 
their children attend school? What is the 
condition of the normal atmosphere there? 
What is being done to quicken intellectual 
activity—right thinking—and right feeling? 
What toward developing a manhood gen- 
tle and strong, a womanhood tender and 
noble? In all these matters parents are 


presumed to feel a deep interest, and doubt- 
less they do. But how is that interest 
manifested? Surely not by visiting the 
school only when there is trouble. 


Many 





of our best teachers lament the fact that 
parents so seldom give teacher and pupil 
the encouragement of their presence. 

Into these schools, with an ever swelling 
tide, flows the young life of our people. 
From these it issues transformed—purified 
it may be, enriched with new elements of 
power and beauty—polluted it may be, a 
dark flood of sin and shame sweeping on to 
eternal death. Which of these transforma- 
tions it shall undergo in any given case, de- 
pends not so much on the School Depart- 
ment, as upon the people themselves. They 
select the teacher, they have the immediate 
supervision, they may see to it if they will, 
that the inner life of the school is vigorous, 
pure and true. If it is otherwise and is al- 
lowed to remain so, the fault—the crime, - 
we had almost said—is theirs. The main 
responsibility in every district lies with the 
people themselves. 

To the ignorant, the hectic flush on the 
cheek may indicate the very bloom of 
health, but to the practiced eye that flush 
reveals the presence of a fatal disease do- 
ing its deadly work. So with a school. 
Outside appearances may be fair and beau- 
tiful, all the petty details may be adjusted 
to a nicety, regularity may mark its move- 
ments, questions may be glibly asked and 
glibly answered, and yet in all its essential 
work it may be a miserable failure. That 
ready play of question and answer may be 
gotten up for special occasions. It may be 
the movement of an automaton, steady 
mechanical motion, with no life and no in- 
herent living power. That quiet, so much 
admired by a certain class of visitors, may 
indicate the benumbing and deadening of 
faculties instead of their active, healthful 
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exercise. Paralysis is quiet. The dead- 
liest chill of winter is quiet. Even that 


apparent enthusiasm may be only dead 
matter galvanized into the semblance of 
life. One or two brief visits, unless the 
teacher is extraordinary, will hardly enable 
parents to form an intelligent judgment on 
these points. 

Then, there is the “ unsalaried teacher ”— 
that boy, who is teaching his companions to 
deceive both parents and teachers; under- 
mining the foundations of purity, truth 
and honor; giving his lessons on the play- 
ground, on the way to and from school, on 
walls and fences, by looks, words and ges- 
tures; slyly sneering at goodness, telling 
low stories, singing ribald songs, quoting 
bits of blackguardism and occasionally of 
profanity; bullying those who dare to do 
right; overawing those weaker than him- 
self so that they dare not speak of his 
vileness; and withal so meek and innocent 
in presence of the teacher; so ready to lay 
the blame of his sins on others; so ready to 
plead that he was “only in fun!” How 
about him? Do those most deeply inter- 
ested know how that boy is poisoning every 
thing that is sweet and defiling everything 
that is clean? Nearly every school has at 
least one such “ unsalaried teacher ”—some 
schools, alas, have many! 

Does the teacher find that his best coun- 
sels are set at naught, that his wisest plans 
are thwarted, that his power for good is 
constantly counteracted, and that the moral 
tone of the school remains low in spite of 
his best efforts, he may rest assured that 
one of these “ foul birds” is nestling some- 
where near. 

Parents themselves need not long remain 
in doubt. Let them visit the school fre- 
* quently, and note whether there is life and 
power there, or a “dull round of daily 
tasks.” Let them cultivate, if possible, a 
true sympathy with the teacher, encourag- 
ing him in his work, helping him to correct 
what is wrong, and sustaining him in every- 
thing that is right, even though it may not 
be popular. Let them note carefully the 
deportment of their own children out of 
school hours. Is that son more and more 
fulfilling the fond expectations of his 
father, or is he learning to strut and swag- 
ger, putting on airs and aping “ fast” 
young men? Is he becoming less respect- 
ful to his parents, less kind to his brothers 
and sisters—or the reverse? Is _ that 
daughter becoming more sweet and woman- 
ly, more ready to enjoy home pleasures, 
more helpful in little home duties, or does 
she lavish all her smiles on company, and 
her frowns on the home circle? Are the 
children manifesting a growing love for 
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study? Are they growing better or worse? 
If worse, the cause may possibly be found 
at home, or in associations out of school. 
Let it be traced out. Whether it lies at 
home, or with the teacher—salaried or 
“unsalaried ”—let no pains be spared un- 
til the evil is reached and so far as possible 
remedied. 

Scientists are of late adducing facts and 
arguments pretty extensively to prove that 
“natural selection” has led to a degeneracy 
of the human race; that many weaknesses 
and woes are directly traceable to an igno- 
rant or willful disregard of the laws of 
“heredity.” The conclusions reached by 
these men are not altogether irresistible, 
and yet it is pretty well established, that if 
unwise and ill-assorted marriages could be 
prevented, many hereditary diseases would 
die out, the sum of human suffering would 
be greatly diminished, and a nobler race of 
men would be produced. Physically and 
morally they would stand high above the 
average of to-day. Such a result is de- 
voutly to be desired, and in the coming 
ages may possibly be reached. But, in the 
meanwhile, taking the race as it is, weak, 
and erring, and sinful, and blind, often- 
times mistaking evil for good and good for 
evil—taking the children with these ten- 
dencies not only inherited, but in many 
cases unduly developed already—what had 
best be done? Some admixture of evil 
clings to everything earthly. The problem, 
therefore, is not, How shall we make our 
schools perfectly pure and good?—for that 
is an impossibility—but, How shall that 
which is good be enabled to assert its 
power more and more effectively ? 

The following suggestions are presented. 
not as a sovereign remedy for the evils and 
imperfections that attach to the inner life 
of schools, but suggestions that may be 
helpful toward introducing a better state of 
things than that now existing. That there 
is room for improvement, that there is need 
of it, no thoughtful observer will deny. 

1. Let there be more careful family train- 
ing. Children that are willful, obstinate, 
mischevious and disobedient at home, carry 
these same traits with them to school. 
They seldom submit gracefully to the laws 
found necessary there for the highest good 
of all. Disobedience gets them into trouble, 
or if allowed to pass unnoticed and un- 
punished, the moral tone of the school 
suffers. No matter how impartially and 
even mildly the law may be administered, 
offenders have no high opinion of its 
merits, and the teacher in his efforts to 
remedy the evils engendered by home 
neglect, or by bad home training, often- 
times receives not even the credit of hon- 
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est intentions. He is made to bear the 
blame that rightfully belongs to family in- 
fluences. Entering school is not regenera- 
tion, and no teacher can in a few days or 
months exorcise all the demons of misrule 
that have for years been allowed to assert 
their power in the heart of a child. 

The family is the school divinely estab- 
lished; home training is divinely enjoined. 
Parents may not be able to do all they de- 
sire for their children, but they can at least 
see to it that the children are so trained at 
home that the teacher to whom they are 
entrusted may devote his best energies to 
teaching them, rather than to remedying 
the evil consequences of parental misman- 
agement. The best pupils in every school, 
other things being equal, are those who en- 
joy the best home influences. What shall 
be said of those parents who even encou- 
tage their children to give trouble in 
school ? 

In this connection there is one class that 
appeals most strongly to the sympathies of 
every true teacher’s heart—the poor waifs 
who have no place they can call home. 
Living this year in one family, next year in 
another, and so on, almost friendless and 
alone in the world, they deserve his kindest 
forbearance, his gentlest dealings. If they 
are rude and uncultivated, that is only the 
more reason why he should try to find out 
and develop the good that is in them. They 
may one day rise up to call him blessed. 
Let him not embitter their sad lot by 
neglect and coldness, or by visiting others’ 
= upon them because they are defense- 
ess. 

2. Let every school employ the best 
teacher it can possibly secure. Let sound 
scholarship, good common sense, and a 
manly Christian character be indispensable 
qualifications. Sterling common sense may 
prove even more valuable than high in- 
tellectual culture. He must be able to deal 
not only with children, but with men. In 
the effort to make a school better he is 
almost sure to encounter opposition; partly 
because his aims and methods may be mis- 
understood; partly because there is so 
much sham in the world that men have 
become suspicious; partly because people 
do not like to have their prejudices dis- 
turbed; and, partly, perhaps, because the 
ingrained ugliness of mankind is not yet 
wholly eradicated. Common sense _ will 
save him from attempting impossibilities. 
It will help him to say and to do the fitting 
thing at the right moment. 

His character also ought to be such as to 
command respect. Without this his words 


of reproof, or admonition, or counsel, or 
commendation, will have but little weight 
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with his pupils. In his presence wrong-do- 
ing ought to stand abashed, right-doing 
ought to receive fresh inspiration. A fool, 
if he have brute strength, may inspire fear, 
but never genuine respect. The man who 
has no force except such as may lie in the 
glibness of his tongue, or in the strength of 
his arm, had better betake himself to pol- 
itics, or to breaking stones. He has no 
business in the teacher’s chair. 

There is a personal magnetism—a subtle 
intangible, spiritual power which every 
teacher ought to have. It may show itself 
in the pure and earnest life. If may kindle 
in his eyes, or ring in the tone of his voice. 
It may flash out in a gesture. Whatever 
the form of its manifestation, the power 
must be there. Where it is wanting its 
absence cannot be concealed by any amount 
of sham. Where it is, its presence will be 
felt. Allied to sound scholarship it be- 
comes almost omnipotent in shaping the 
mind and character of those brought under 
its influence. Mounting on the wings of 
faith it rises into sympathy with that which 
is divine, and humbly receives refreshing 
and strength from the source of all power; 
reaching out toward mankind, it touches 
human hearts, like an angel of blessing, 
and makes them stronger and better. This: 
power the men who have done most for 
God and for the world, all have had. 
Wielding it, they have moved their fellows 
to do, and dare, and die—if need be—tled 
on, they knew not how. Living men have 
it to-day, and are using it to make the earth 
more like heaven. Men talk about the 
“inspiration of a cause!” There never 
yet has been an inspired cause, except as 
inspiration was given to it by men them- 
selves first inspired. Educational move- 
ments are not an exception. 

The time is not far distant when psy- 
chological, as well as intellectual and 
moral, considerations, will have weight in 
the selection of a teacher. Put an unsym- 
pathetic, cold-hearted, unfeeling man, with 
inflexible will and cast-iron rules into a 
school-room to chill the warm, generous 
impulses of childhood and of youth, and 
call that education? Never. Put in an 
easy-going, good-natured, light-headed fel- 
low, so pulpy that he can be bent and 
twisted and moulded to suit the whims of 
his pupils and of his employers, and call 
him teacher? Not if you wish the school 
to prosper. But,.put in a man with heart 
and soul and brain all alive to the momen- 
tous interests involved, and the inner life 
of that school will bless every member of 
it. And when you find such a man, keep 
him. A true teacher is divinely gifted for 
his work, and his services are cheap at any 
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price. The lower down any school is 
found, the more need of a teacher endued 
with “power from on high.” 

But, where shall we find such teachers 
for all our schools? If they are rare— 
and they are—that is just the reason why 
directors and parents ought to be intensely 
anxious on the subject. Schools will never 
be lifted out of their low condition, except 
as it is done by teachers inspired for their 
work. Such teachers normal schools can- 
not make to order. Academies cannot do 
it; colleges cannot. Any or all of them 
can be helpful, but they must have proper 
material to begin with. They cannot 
create it. They cannot furnish brains, nor 
common sense, nor character, nor manli- 
ness, where these are wanting. They can 
only cultivate what is already there. 

Suppose that in every school of fifty 
pupils, there should be found one boy or 
one girl indicating these rare gifts—force 
of character, special aptness to teach, and 
withal an indefinable charm to win the 
confidence and love of teachers and of 
schoolmates—that boy or that girl has a 
clear call to become a teacher. If the 
means to secure proper training for the 
-work are wanting, let the district furnish 
them; not as a charity, but as a loan to be 
repaid at such time and in such a manner 
vas may be agreed upon. When the money 
is repaid, let it be used in the same manner 
again, and so on perpetually. It can be 
secured by afi insurance policy on the life 
of the party to whom it is loaned. Or, 
suppose a few wealthy men should estab- 
lish a district fund, the interest of which 
is to be appropriated and used in this way, 
what incalculable good a few thousand 
dollars might do! And the benefaction 
would keep steadily increasing, preparing 
more teachers, and benefiting a larger num- 
ber of schools, until the end of time. 

3. Let there be longer school terms. 
This is the only sure means of preventing 
young men from making teaching stepping- 
stone to other professions. The very pluck 
that leads a young man, in spite of dis- 
couragements, to fit himself for teaching, 
leads him a step further to that which pays 
better and furnishes steady emplyment. 
Let there be assurance that a properly 
qualified teacher can find work for the 
year, or for life if he chooses; let it be 
found that teaching pays as well as. the 
average of other professions, and it will 
not be abandoned as it now is by hundreds 
of good teachers every year. The change 
will show itself for good on the pupils also. 
‘Half the year school, and half the year 
something else, does not inspire them with 
exalted ideas of education. No wonder 
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there is so little enthusiasm when last 
year’s books and slates are to be hunted 
up. Let them feel that study and receiv- 
ing instruction are to be the business of 
the year, and every school that has been 
open only five or six months will receive 
new life. Children will enter with a new 
look on their faces. Teachers will under- 
take their work with a different spirit. No 
wonder their work is often done in a half- 
hearted way. 

4. Let the Bible be read and honored in 
our schools. Let it have free play in all its 
divine and beneficent teachings. Let it be 
a law to which pupil and teacher bow with 
unquestioning obedience. If they can be- 
gin the day, or end it, with thankful ac- 
knowledgment of heavenly mercies com- 
bined with supplications for grace, mercy 
and peace upon themselves and others, that 
surely will not lower the moral tone of the 
school. Even a song of praise may bring 
nigh the spirit of the better land. 

5. Let parents, and all who are interested 
in the welfare of our youth, devote more 
thought, more time, more labor and more 
money to the perfection of our educational 
system. Each school has its own peculiar 
traits, its own peculiar needs. If its inner 
life—intellectual or moral—is to be made 
more pure and more vigorous, it must be 
made so by the intelligent activity and the 
untiring zeal of those who have most to do 
with its administration. A deep sense of 
individual responsibility, and a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, will meet the high require- 
ments of the case. Let the good work re- 
ceive a new impulse during this school 
year. ; 


_— 
— 


THE GOOD QUESTIONER. 








E is a teacher, not a mere examiner. 

He questions for the purpose of im- 

parting knowledge, not merely for finding 
out what the pupil knows. 

2. He asks his questions in the order in 
which a subject should be investigated, 
making his pupils for the time searchers 
after truth, and himself their leader and 
guide. ; 

3. He knows the mind—the order of its 
growth and the method of its thought—and 
he adapts his work to it. 

4. He exercises all the faculties of the 
mind, and asks the very questions necessary 
to develop and strengthen them. 

5. He asks few questions. He chooses 
carefully his words, Every sentence means 
something, and every word is the right one. 

6. He wastes no time in delays, but 
pushes his inquiries with a good degree of 
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rapidity, and keeps up the heat of intellect- 
ual life by rapid and sharp blows. 

7. He knows what he wants, and drives 
straight for it. He allows no side issues 
or irrelevant questions to throw him off his 
track. 

8. He leads his pupils to the mountains 
of knowledge, where they can see truths 
they never saw before. He shows them 
new views of subjects, so that they are 
often astonished and delighted. 

g. He never questions for the purpose of 
displaying his own knowledge, but keeps 
himself in the background, and the truth in 
the fore-front. When he is through, his 
pupils think of what they have been taught 
and not of the teacher. 

10. He is an enthusiast. He believes in 
himself enough to give him the confidence 
necessary to secure his success. 

11. He does not leave his subject until a 
definite, clear, concise and conclusive result 
is reached. This is kept as a valuable 
addition to knowledge. He leaves nothing 
at loose ends. 


dies 
—~— 


WHERE HONOR DWELLS. 








HE was one of the worst women with 
whom the ladies of a certain church in 
lower New York had ever had to deai. 
She had sunk to the point where she begged 
money of the church only to spend it in 
the nearest saloon. 

Finally, in answer to one of her appeals 
for money, the spokesman for the women’s 
society said, “No, Maggie, we can do no 
more for you. The women of this society 
have given you up.” 

A young man, Walter G—— by name, 
who was a worker at the settlement con- 
nected with the church, overheard the clos- 
ing remark, and as Maggie turned away he 
said, “ Yes, Maggie, the women of the so- 
ciety have given you up, but God and I 
will never give you up.” 

She passed out into the welter of slum 
life, and it seemed as if oblivion had swal- 
lowed her, for no one heard of her again 
for years. 

Meanwhile, the young man who had said 
that he would never give her up had died 
of a disease that he contracted while nurs- 
ing a human wreck. Some account of his 
dramatic career together with a picture of 
him appeared in one of the New York 
papers. 

Two years more slipped by; then one 
Sunday evening the minister of the church 
was shaking hands with the congregation 
as they filed out after service, when he 
noticed a woman standing off at a distance 
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and weeping convulsively. When all had 
gone, he looked at her more intently. A 
faint shadow of recollection crossed his 
mind as he scrutinized her face more 
closely. Then as she approached him he 
saw that she was Maggie; yet not the old 
Maggie of a few years ago, but a new 
Maggie of redeemed womanhood. 

Maggie opened the conversation. “ Doc- 
tor Brown,” she said, “ yourremember that 
some years ago the women of this church 
told me that they had given me up? 
Walter Graham said to me that he and God 
would never give me up. I saw the ac- 
count of his death in the paper, and I cut 
his picture out and had this medallion made 
from it. I worked two years scrubbing 
offices before and after hours to save 
money enough to have it made. It has 
kept me straight ever since. But I want 
you to take it now for fear that, if it 
should be found in my possession, it might 
bring reproach on his name. When you 
preach, you might sometimes tell the people 
that what saved Maggie Dunn was Walter 
Graham’s saying to her, ‘Maggie, the 
women of this church have given you up, 
but God and I will never give you up.’ ”— 
Youth’s Companion, 





FACTS ABOUT STAMMERING THAT 
A TEACHERS SHOULD KNOW. 





BY ERNEST TOMPKINS, M. E, 





F the afflicted child is not allowed to 
stammer its normal speech will gradu- 
ally reassert itself. Whatever it is, 
whether at home or at school or at play, 
two ideas should be carried out, namely, 
to restrain the convulsive speech and to 
encourage spontaneous speech. 

Convulsive speech involves any spas- 
modic abnormality, such as exhausting the 
breath, shaking the head, locking the mouth 
closed or open, winking the eye, etc. 

When the child begins any such action 
the auditor should kindly admonish it to 
wait until it is calm and then speak, or 
make signs or write or remain silent, but 
in no case to stammer. 

Every word correctly spoken is a step 
toward liberty, and every word incorrectly 
spoken is a step toward bondage that is 
galling beyond description. 

There are many means by which the 
teacher may encourage spontaneous speech. 
They all depend on the fact that the child 
speaks properly when it does not fear that 
it will stammer. Concert speaking and 
reading are permissible and advisable, for 
stammering does not occur then. 
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Some stammerers can read aloud without 
difficulty, especially if the auditors are not 
critical, or not numerous, or are a little 
distance away. It is an interesting psy- 
chologcial study to discover under what 
conditions the stammerer is able to read 
aloud freely. If no such conditions can be 
found he should be excused from individ- 
ual reading aloud, for his speech will be 
in danger of permanent impairment if it 
is insisted on. 

Required oral recitation for the stam- 
merer is the principal factor in the per- 
petuation of the disorder. The stammerer 
should be given to understand clearly that 
he is absolutely free of speech responsi- 
bility. He should be allowed to sit in class 
with confidence that he will not be called 
upon to recite orally. In formal classes he 
may write on paper or on the board; but in 
the primary grades he may have the privi- 
lege of speaking when he knows the answer 
and feels able. The thought that he knows 
what the others do not will generally dis- 
place the fear and stammering, and he is 
likely to express that knowledge readily. 

No school regulation can properly be en- 
forced against this suppression of stammer- 
ing. The disorder is contagious, and it is 
only through most reprehensible negligence 
that all school children are exposed to it in 
the way which is almost sure to transmit it. 
Its suppression prevents its transmission, 
and no other means is so sastisfactory. 
Moreover, justice and humanity should 
overrule any regulation; it is an infringe- 
ment of both to make a teacher contribute 
to the permanent impairment of a child’s 
faculty—Journal of Education. 





SIXTEEN THINGS. 





Y Boa are sixteen things that Co. Supt. 
N. J. Parsons tells his teachers they 
can do to make a real live school. 

1. Send invitations to patrons, inviting 
them to be present on the opening day of 
school. 

2. Organize a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion among pupils and patrons, 

3. Beautify the school room with pic- 
tures, decoratidns and flowers. 

4. Have a space on the wall for speci- 
mens of the pupils’ daily work, in all the 
grades, and on one Friday afternoon of 
each month have Patrons’ Day, with ap- 
propriate exercises. Strive to have all 
patrons present. 

5..Have pupils of the upper grades to 
subscribe for some good current event 
paper. Use these to supplement your read- 
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ers, and in connection with your geography, 
history and civics. Connect your school 
work with the every-day events of the 
world. 

6. Visit patrons at convenient times, to 
explain as well as boost. 

7. Challenge other nearby schools (cer- 
tain grades) to meet like grades of your 
school in friendly contests, in spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, etc. 

8. Drill your pupils in practical, home- 
like problems. Link your school work with 
the problems of the community. Exhibit 
sample of this work to visiting patrons. 

g. Give lessons in morals and manners. 
Train your pupils in politeness. 

10, Hold monthly examinations regularly 
on the fourth Friday in each month. Grade 
papers promptly and have monthly report 
cards signed by the parents and returned 
to you immediately. 

11. Give perfect attendance certificates 
and perfect spelling certificates to those 
who have a clean record for each month. 
When a pupil has received six of either, 
certify the Superintendent that the pupil 
may be rewarded with a large diploma of 
honor. 

12. Give pie suppers, plays and enter- 
tainments for the benefit of the library and 
the school. Invite the County Superin- 
tendent or some educator of note to be 
present and deliver an address. 

13. Look well to the neatness and order- 
liness of your desk, and enforce this 
throughout the room. Keep a clean floor, 
a clean blackboard and a clean yard at all 
times. Provide the school with wash basin, 
soap and towels. 

14. Teach a moonlight school in your 
district. Do not be content until every one 
can read intelligently and write legibly. 
This alone will win for you the good will 
of every intelligent citizen, and the undy- 
ing love of every illiterate so taught. 

15. Resolve, above all things, to be a real 
live teacher, who really does things worth 
while. 

16. And last, but not least, tell the people 
of your happy children, your splendid 
school, your joys in the work, your progress 
and success, but leave unsaid any of your 
troubles and disappointments. Tell these 
to your County Superintendent, who, in a 
kind and sympathetic way, will do his best 
to help you remedy them. 

Thanking you for your hearty codpera- 
tion in the past, and assuring you of my 
wohle-hearted support in everything for the 
upbuilding and advancement of education 
throughout the county, I am, yours for 
better and more efficient schools.—Southern 
School Journal. 
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THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY. 





BY EDWIN WILLITS., 





Say personal and impersonal, the me 

and the not me of the dialectician, 
in the restricted sense that the not me shall 
be cognate to the me, and the me shall be a 
potential activity, and the not me a poten- 
tial possibility. Mind acts upon mind, be- 
cause it is cognate. Mind influences mind, 
because it is mind. Matter hooks itself to 
matter, because it is matter, but gravitatior 
weighs it according to mass, not according 
to individuality or activity; it is always 
dead weight, in that it is constant, unvary- 
ing, necessary—there is no personality. 
Segregation may promote activity and mo- 
tion, and may swing an individual in an 
orbit, measured by the spheres, but it 
weighs the same relatively wherever it 
hangs in space. The cyclone is the energy 
of two conflicting atmospheres whose de- 
structive power can be put into the balance 
and weighed, but it is not a dead weight of 
gravitation alone, for it has gathered into 
the storm’s center the activity of other 
forces; of heat and electricity, each having 
its own law, heat upon heat or no heat, elec- 
tricity upon electricity or no electricity, all 
developing forces that charge along the 
path of destruction in unison; but in one 
sense all dead weights of so much gravita- 
tion, so much heat, and so much electricity ; 
in all no personality, no discretion. Given 
the same conditions, and the results will be 
as certain as that a stone will fall to the 
ground. Chemists may analyze and phi- 
losophers predict them. 

A growing tree is possible because it 
has still another elemental force. For the 
first time in the order of Nature we find 
a personality—a lower type of it, yet the 
purest type extant. The tree will stand 
and grow though it stands alone. It has 
something in it that controls matter and 
heat and electricity; it gathers from nature, 
absorbs, eliminates, and grows in its own 
way. We say it has life. But what is 
life? Whence comes that primary throb 
that we call vitality, that individualizes a 
tree, a horse, or a man, so that there is 
kinship between them? There is no kin- 
ship between stones. The strong man 
stands by the side of the oak, he needs only 
the acute ear to count the pulsations of life 
common to both. The frail woman stands 
in the bower, and roses and mignonettes 
and violets commune with her and speak 
to us through her of a common life that 
adds lustre to her eye, glow to her cheek, 
and fragrance to her womanhood. Is 





there an ocean of this life whence comes 
the individual globule; an all-pervading es- 
sence in which all things exist, and from 
which is crystallized the individual impulse 
that gives personal life?—so that when it 
once enters into an organization it lives 
and grows, and braves the storm, and fights 
the tempest, and resists decay; but when it 
departs it bows to the storm, droops its 
head and dies? There is a mystery here 
past all finding out, a perpetual miracle, 
daily and hourly, as marked as when “the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” 
But this is not the time to enlarge on this 
phase of the subject, however fascinating 
it may be. The point of discussion is the 
personality of this life. 

Every living thing is an individual, has 
an individual personality with a self-reliant 
purpose. Every plant and shrub and tree 
has set up in business for itself, and so long 
as this breath of life is in its nostrils, it 
attends strictly to business. It has a per- 
sonality, but has no cognate impersonality. 
It has no communion with its kind, save in 
one incidental way which will not here be 
noted. It stands alone a living being, levy- 
ing tribute from nature without reciprocity. 
Its sole object is to live and grow and in 
its ripened maturity leave a germ for a new 
life, a new potentiality. We have seen 
that the cyclone had activity and force, but 
neither personality nor discretion. We 
find the elemental force that gives that 
personality is the principle of life. Whence 
comes discretion? 

It matters not so much as to how it 
comes, as that it exists, and is an attribute 
of mind. Man has matter. So far well. 
Man has life, such as the plants. So far 
better. It marks a higher grade, as it 
gives him a personality. Man has mind. 
So far best, as it gives him impersonality, 
and this impersonality measures his do- 
main. Every particle of matter has juris- 
diction over every other particle of matter 
in the universe. The atom pulls the sun 
and is pulled by it. Every mind has juris- 
diction over every other mind with which 
it comes in contact, to influence if not to 
dominate. There is nothing illogical, 
therefore, in prayer. Given a divine mind 
cognate to man’s, the conditions of influ- 
ence exist, and, whether properly and 
effectually exerted or not, depends upon 
other conditions. 

It is therefore this cognate impersonality 
that so supplements his personality, that 
measures man. He does not exist for him- 
self alone; he cannot. His impersonality 
goes with him as truly as his shadow, and 
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yet not as his shadow, for that emanates 
from his personality. Emerson has some- 
where said, “An institution is the length- 
ened shadow of one man, the Reformation 
of Luther, Methodism of Wesley.” “A 
man, Cesar, is born, and for ages after 
we have a Roman Emperor.” Like all 
illustrations, this should not be crowded 
too far. The influence of a man upon the 
age is something more than a shadow. A 
man’s reputation goes with him as his 
shadow, but his mind is a motive power, an 
affirmative force that reaches out with 
lengthened radius towards the infinity. 
The magnet, to look at objectively, is a 
simple piece of iron with tenacity enough 
to bind a beer barrel, and elasticity suffi- 
cient for a watch spring, but once set it on 
its travels and everything cognate stands 
on end. Emerson hinted at this subjective 
power in man when he said that “ All his- 
tory resolves itself easily into the biography 
of a few stout and earnest men.” 

Eighteen hundred years ago there was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea a man-child. 
Objectively considered he was only the son 
of Joseph the carpenter; but subjectively 
he had a personality that has been felt 
through all the intervening ages. It was 
not so much what he said, though well said, 
as how it was said, and not so much how 
it was said as how he lived. Behind the 
throne of every royal utterance is a senti- 
ment of more value than the language in 
which it is written. The breezes that so 
long and so steadily have come from the 
sea of Galilee have refreshed the panting 
souls of mankind; but better than that, they 
have had healing in their wings, they have 
wafted spicy odors and the aroma of a 
pure and sweet life. 

“That was a good sermon we had yes- 
terday,” said one huckster woman to an- 
other at the market of a Monday morning. 
“What was the text?” was asked by her 
companion. “I do not recollect,” she re- 
plied. “What was it about?” “I do not 
recollect; but this I do know, that I went 
right home and burned up my false bushel 
measure.” 

Some philosophers have designated 
man’s crowning attribute as his power to 
talk. Leiber makes much of his power of 
conversation, and leads us to conclude that 
this faculty is the prime distinction be- 
tween us and the lower animals. I have 
no sympathy with such a classification. 
Man is not a mere talking machine, to be 
measured by so much gabble, gabble, but by 
the sense he has backed by character. 
Words are but the vehicle of thought, and 
thought is only an incident of the man him- 
self, who has within himself that unuttered 
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power, that personality that drives home a 
truth. In the ultimate analysis this power 
will be found the controlling agent. 

Some men leave with you an impression 
that they have not exerted themselves to 
the fullest extent; that there is a reserved 
power, which if called out by some sufficient 
occasion would do wonders; and _ this 
faculty is almost as valuable as the sup- 
posed unused power, as, when the emerg- 
ency comes, all minds turn to him as the 
man who has wares or resources in re- 
serve; and this confidence will beget suc- 
cess, though in fact the man is bankrupt. 

We have all been re-reading lately the 
story of David and Goliath. I read it this 
time with an added interest, in that I 
found a new marvel in it. To think of it. 
there was nothing marvelous in the way 
David killed the giant; it was an unex- 
pected termination of the contest, but it 
was simple enough; any shepherd boy could 
have done the same thing. But the marvel 
is how he got into place to do it. Let us 
look at the situation. The challenge had 
been given and accepted, to end the con- 
test by wager of battle, one champion on 
each side. For forty days a champion for 
the Israelites had been sought for and not 
found. A shepherd boy 20 years old, who 
never had drawn a sword, or thrown a 
spear, presents himself to Saul, who stood 
head and shoulders above the stripling, and 
offered to take up the gage of battle. And 
Saul said to David, Thou art not able to 
go ag&ainst this Philistine to fight with him; 
for thou art but a youth and he a man of 
war from his youth. David talks with 
Saul a while, tells a story about a bear and 
a lion he had mastered, which, if true, 
would show no necessary fitness for the 
impending contest, save that of personal 
courage. But the truth of the tale seems 
to have been implicitly accepted in spite of 
its improbability, without any effort at 
verification; and at once this man of a 
hundred battles believes the story, and the 
ability of the boy who tells it to cope with 
the Philistine, with whom none of Israel’s 
noted warriors dare measure lance. And 
Saul said to David: “Go! and the Lord 
be with thee.” Then Saul clothes David 
in armor and puts a sword into his hand, 
and David lays them aside, saying he has 
not proved them, and takes his staff and 
goes forth with the destinies of all Israel 
on his head; for if he falls, Israel will flee 
to the mountains, will accept defeat; that 
is the law of the case, the common martial 
law of this age. And Saul lets him go, 
and go without question. Looking at it 
from a rational point of view, the wonder 
is not that David offered to be, but that 
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Saul accepted the champion. What 
glamour was it this shepherd boy used over 
this king of Israel, that made him see suc- 
cess in this stripling? It was the witchery 
of a born leader of men—the same kind of 
personality that made Napoleon, Cesar, and 
Alexander. The Almighty had chosen 
David to be king of Israel. It was no acci- 
dent; Jehovah never mistakes his instru- 
ments; there was the germ of royalty in 
the boy, there was kingship in the man. 
He had the power not only of great things 
himself, but of making others see things as 
he saw them, and do things he wanted 
done. Jesus saw Simon Peter, and An- 
drew, his brother, fishing in the Sea of 
Galilee, and he said, Follow me; and they 
left their nets and followed. He saw 
James and John mending nets with their 
father; he called them and they left the 
ship and their father and followed. He 
saw Matthew sitting at the receipt of cus- 
tom, and he said, Follow me; and he fol- 
lowed. David said, I can slay this Philis- 
tine, and Saul believed him; there was the 
presage of victory in him. 
A man’s a man, 

But when you see a king, you see the work 

Of many thousand men. 

The world is full of men and women 
who have the divine suasive power that 
shapes things to their behests. 


— 
— 


FIND THE GOOD IN PEOPLE. 








IF there isn’t some good in everyone, 
what are they here for? Anybody can 
point out anybody else’s bad qualities. If 
you want to distinguish yourself go around 
pointing out good qualities. Pick out the 
man whom everyone dislikes. Select the 
one you feel could best be spared from 
your office, from your circle of acquaint- 
ances, from the community in which you 
live. Ask yourself it there isn’t something 
good about him. Put him on a mental dis- 
secting table. Cut him to pieces and see 
what’s in him. Remember—you are look- 
ing for the good. Throw away the bad 
in him and forget it. Make a list of his 
good qualities. It will surprise you how 
many you can find. The next time you 
hear him criticized, tell people the things 
you know about him—the good things. 
You'll at least be different and you'll find 
that it does you more good than it does 
him. 

How would you feel if you knew that 
people whenever they talked about you 
talked only about what was bad in you. 
You know it’s there, plenty of it, but you’d 





rather not have it talked about. It’s much 
nicer to have only your good points dis- 
cussed. Give the other fellow the kind of 
a deal you like yourself. If you can say 
nothing good about him, say nothing. 
There are mighty few people in the world 
we can’t say something good about if we 
try. The trouble is, we don’t try. And 
yet, the more good you find in other people 
the more good other people will find in 
you. Women, too, can make this experi- 
ment.—American Magazine. 


— 
—_ 


EVERY-DAY SCULPTURE. 








BY AMELIA I. PETTIT. 





ROBABLY neither artist nor author, 
however superior in his special voca- 
tion, inspires that reverent, almost devo- 
tional homage, which every mind pays in- 
stinctively to the sculptor. How often 
we hear the word “divine!” in connection 
with the works of Phidias, Praxiteles, and 
Angelo. How, with “bated breath” and 
rapt attention, we gaze upon their marbles, 
fancying the eye and hand that fashioned 
them must own more than human skill. 

Yet, every day, nay, every hour, we are 
hacking away, with whatever weapons 
come to hand, upon material more precious 
than the snow-pure marble, more costly 
than bronze, and more enduring than 
granite. We give little thought to our 
tools, little to the material, less to the 
result, though it is imperishable. So pliant 
is this substance that even a book can aid 
to mold it, a whispered word may stain, or 
a blow change its expression forever; 
“clay to receive, marble to retain.” 

How thoughtlessly, how pitilessly, how 
weakly, and how wickedly we hack and 
hew at immortal souls! and, unlike the 
sculptor, we have not the prerogative of 
doing our work first in clay, then patiently 
and skillfully reproducing only perfect 
lines and curves in the enduring stone; 
no, our mistakes and sins against our work 
have no such remedy. The cruel words 
that cut so deeply; the feigned love that 
warmed a heart to melting tenderness, then 
froze it to ice when the love became no 
longer amusing or expedient; the false- 
hoods that stained and marred can never 
be effaced. The scars and seams made 
by our weakness or wickedness on the 
hearts of our fellow-mortals, neither tears 
nor prayers can erase. 

Everything we do or say, nay more, 
everything we leave undone or unsaid, that 
would naturally be expected in our posi- 
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tion and circumstances, has its effect upon 
those associated with us. And how care- 
less we are about exerting influence; be- 
cause we cannot do some grand, vast good 
to our race, we think we have no field of 
labor. We forget that often a cheerful, 
hearty “good-morning” greeting may be 
the very “cup of cold water” that will 
keep a thirsty, forlorn soul refreshed 
throughout the day. 

In our indifference or selfishness, think- 
ing we are not “our brother’s keeper,” we 
cut and rend the finest feelings of his soul, 
destroy his trust in human _ goodness, 
weaken his faith in Deity, in truth and 
love and honor, and go calmly on our 
own pleasant lives, little thinking, perhaps 
little caring, that we have helped to distort 
and destroy what, but for us, would have 
been a grandly beautiful life, a source of 
good and joy, a “thing of beauty forever.” 

Ah! we ought rather strive to make our 
own and other’s lives such as shall gain a 
“well done” from the Divine Sculptor. 


_— 
<< 





THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 





BY W. H. VENABLE, 





The weary teacher sat alone 
While twilight gathered on; 

And not a sound was heard around, 
The boys and girls were gone. 


The weary teacher sat alone, 
Unnerved and pale was he; 

Bowed ’neath a yoke of care, he spoke 
In sad soliloquy. 


“Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away— 

Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through the tedious day. 


“Of no avail is constant zeal, 
Love’s sacrifice is lost, 

The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, 
Each evening, unto dross. 


“T squander on a barren field 
My strength, my life, my all; 
The seeds I sow will never grow,— 
They perish where they fall.” 


He sighed, and low upon his hands 
His aching brow he pressed; 

And o’er his frame ere long there came 
A soothing sense of rest. 


And then he lifted up his face, 
But started back aghast— 

The room by strange and sudden change 
Assumed proportions vast. 


It seemed a Senate hall, and one 
Addressed the listening throng; 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred, 
Applause rose loud tand long. 
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The wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 

“And for his name,” said he “the same 
Is in my record book.” 


“ And when she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 
Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.” 


The scene was changed again, and lo, 
The school-house rude and old 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The even air was cold. 


“A dream!” the sleeper, waking, said, 
Then paced along the floor, 

And whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the school-room door. 


And, walking home, his heart was full 
Of peace and trust, and love and praise; 
And singing slow and soft and low, 
He murmured, “After many days.” 


2 
<> 


PLAIN LIVING: HIGH THINKING. 








BY DAVID SWING. 





a is a happy day for man when he is 

driven or led into simplicity. It is a 
law of all the arts never to do more than 
is required. The classic architecture is 
making its long journey partly by the help 
of simplicity. It has just the power, just 
the beauty, the centuries and ages all love. 
Nobody cares to add or subtract. It is the 
highly excessive that soon dies. In ora- 
tory and literature, few qualities are more 
fatal than verbosity. All the ‘world says: 
Why does the man use five words when 
one will suffice? All the great literature 
comes to us like the Greek column, with 
nothing one dares take away. There are 
just enough leaves on the top of the Co- 
rinthian column, there is just scroll enough 
on the Ionic. So in great literature there 
are no words to be erased, for all these 
men of genius knew the eternal charm of 
simplicity. Simplicity is that virtue by 
which a mind knows when to quit. 

The same universe that requires a simple 
form of beauty asks man to live upon 
simple food and drink. We may wonder 
what objection nature had to rich and daily 
feastings. We may go so far as to think 
nature very penurious that it should want 
the tables of earth set off with bread and 
water. But think what we please, nature 
has passed a decree from which there is no 
appeal. Man’s table must be simple or he 
will live miserably and die soon. What a 
blessed thing it would be should some stress 
of the money market compel us all to live 
on simple fare for six months! The buoy- 
ancy of the heart and the lightness of foot 
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and the color on the cheek would be quite 
a revelation to the upper million. Sim- 
plicity in dining has become a kind of lost 
art. Many have forgotten what a partial- 
ity nature has for a light meal. Could a 
moderate calamity compel you all to live 
for six months like a Scotch peasant, you 
would wonder at last what has become of 
your diseases and sorrows. 

That nation which most of all studied 
the graces and the divinity of the human 
mind and body, and which laid the deep 
bases of modern civilization, dreaded all 
overloading the body with food and drink. 
The perfect man had a perfect, simple diet. 
The question was never how much can I 
eat, but how much ought I to eat? The 
Platonic and Socratic school made a simple 
diet the companion and cause of the best 
mental power. The great Americans won- 
der, how much? the great Greeks won- 
dered, how little? As the modern nations 
weigh out so many ounces of food for 
each soldier, just the quantity best fitted 
for a strong army, thus the Greeks thought 
out for themselves the most rational phi- 
losophy of the dining-room. 

In that banquet described by Xenophon 
there is not found any bill of fare. Then 
literature did not deal much in the products 
of the kitchen. The company discussed 
many topics and closed its meeting with 
music and merriment. The banquet must 
have been chiefly one of the mind and the 
soul. When some of the Greek philosoph- 
ers were intending to write or speak some- 
thing great, they began by getting their 
bodies up to a thinking basis. They 
trained as though for a foot race or a 
wrestling match. In our age when a great 
man is banqueted the wonder is whether 
he will live through the season. After a 
few seasons the wonder ceases—the great 
man has gone. A couplet three hundred 
years old speaks of the simple dinner as 
the one that is, at last, the best utterance 
of friendship. 

For whom one means to make an often guest 
One dish will serve, the friendship makes the 
rest. 


That absence of money that will com- 
pel millions to taste again a simple form 
of life will awaken the intellect and make 
it go back to the long-neglected book. 
What the table puts aside of luxury the 
book resumes. The soul when educated, 
and not oppressed by excessive food or 
excessive work, breaks out in some form 
of joy. Excessive work is almost as bad 
a foe as excessive food or excessive drink. 
It is a slave’s burden. The bird can fly, 
but it cannot carry much of a load. The 





harp can sound sweetly, but not if a heavy 
table or a heavy hand is resting upon its 
strings. Noah’s dove brought an olive 
leaf, not a whole tree. Thus the mind, 
however highly educated, must not be 
loaded heavily with food, or drink, or 
work. When thus set free from bondage 
it will break out in some form of happi- 
ness. Its bookg, fits music, its art, its 
friendship, and its religion will all become 
pearls or gems. The Creator made man 
for a long life, a healthy life, a busy life, 
and a happy life, and these terms exclude 
the thought of being an abject slave to 
anything. Labor must not break the heart. 
The heart must find hours of rest and 
change in the world’s great variety. When 
business is at a low ebb then let the mind 
and soul come to the front. Let the slaves 
of business go free; a pecuniary loss may 
be a mental gain. 

The sun is the most powerful agent of 
all nature. Not only does it whirl our 
earth around in its annual circle, but it 
makes all that adorns the earth’s surface. 
All objects from man to the violet live by 
its help and consent. The six months of 
dry weather hand over the soil to this 
fabricator of the earth, and it is re-made 
in the vast laboratory. Thus a drought in 
the world of trade may, among the upper 
classes, lay the mind open to new beauty 
and new truth. The gates of luxury might 
well stand closed for a winter that the 
gates of the soul may stand wide open. 
Our souls are required of us not only in 
the night of death, but also in the day of 
life. We must offer work to the well men 
and women, because work is the law of 
health and honor. Beggary from choice is 
a leprosy that eats up the intellect and 
heart. Society must create manhood, for 
in manhood and godhood society lives, 
moves, and has its being. 

Plainly visible now is that educated mul- 
titude that discovers and demonstrates 
these permanent ideas. The state cannot 
discover ideas, it can only receive them. 
The State is not the wheat field, it is only 
the large barn. It is the path worn by 
the feet of the thinking multitude. When, 
at the end of many generations, it was con- 
cluded that under the faces of all colors 
there was only one kind of soul, and there- 
fore only one kind of right, this truth be- 
came a part of the State. Thus our na- 
tion is an urn that holds all the tears of 
the people, or a library that holds the 
thoughts upon which the centuries have 
placed their approving seal. 

The attar of roses is not much like a 
rose. You can pluck the flower with your 
hand. You can note its delicate leaves, 
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colors, and matchless grace, but in the 
attar all this individuality is lost; and yet 
into that costly essence whole fields of 
blossoms betook themselves. The scattered 
sweetness of wide acres floated into a little 
china vase. As in the opening pages of 
“The Arabian Nights” there is a magic 
ball on a seashore into which a great lumi- 
nous cloud, falling down from the sky, 
hastens and hides itself, thus the cloud of 
rose leaves, color, and perfume passes from 
the single bloom into an essence and ex- 
changes a field for a vase. What the rose 
lacks afterwards in individualism it makes 
up in immortality. As an individual rose 
it would soon fade. The autumn would 
smite it, the snow would bury it, but in 
its vase—its heaven—it ever lives. Thus 
the State is the holy vase to which these 
living human roses have tended and ought 
to tend. The vast numbers that opened in 
1776 and the myriads born in all the sum- 
mer times in the hundred years since then 
have taken refuge in our Nation, where 
no storm nor winter can touch their beauty. 
Thus the individuals make the public, 
and, beyond the public, the State. When 
the individual reads a good book he reads 
not for his own pleasure and benefit alone, 
but also for the welfare of humanity. 
Humanity becomes greater when its indi- 
viduals all read and think. Thus each 
good thinker, each good artist, colors his 
times. His fame becomes the fame of his 
country, because from him the country has 
drawn life and power. Education is not a 
blessing to you only, but to your epoch. 
It helps make the color of those gorgeous 
clouds which in the morning and evening 
lie upon the horizon of the country. 
Among the inspiring scenes of this city 
of Chicago in the year just closing is to 
be placed high that picture of men giving 
millions of money for the public advance- 
ment in taste and knowledge. Across the 
threshold of great colleges, great libraries, 
a great institute of art, and a great museum 
of all art and sciences, millions of feet will 
pass in these years and in those far away. 


- In the face of financial distress this pour- 


ing out of money has been perennial be- 
cause human need runs all the year 
through. The individual having only a 
brief life to live cannot wait for the tide 
of trade to rise to a flood height. He must 
think all money ills temporary and human- 
ity lasting. Putting his hand to the plow 
he does not look back, but he looks for- 
ward into that great field where the furrow 
is to be made and the future wheat is to 
blossom. Those men who had given a mil- 
lion each, or one or two or three hundred 
thousand each, could not wait for the pros- 
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perous days to come, because in each 
human heart are the sounding words of 
Lincoln’s poet: 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid. 


Therefore did these donors of gold move 
upward in benevolence, while the fickle 
values around them were going down. All 
such deeds enter into the life of the Na- 
tion and make up the response when so- 
ciety asks for their soul. 

As noble citizens run on in advance of 
their country and discover and illustrate 
the principles which ought to become laws, 
as the Nation is only the path which noble 
citizens have worn with their living foot- 
steps, so our Christian religion is made up 
of the whole volume of individual minds. 
What the Nation is to man as a social 
being, religion is to man as the child of a 
God. The church did not make, it only 
received. In these late years ideas decline 
in number because many of the old notions 
were not elaborated from human need or 
logic. They were not the paths of man- 
kind. They were the scattered footprints 
of some man who was wandering or lost. 
When one comes upon such doctrines as 
these—repentance, reform, righteousness, 
love, prayer, faith, and hope—one finds no 
simple footprints of a pope, or a sectarian, 
but the great avenues beaten down by our 
race. At first, as in our Old Testament, a 
few explorers ran on in advance, then a 
whole army followed. Tribe joined tribe, 
nation nation, and epoch added to epoch, 
unil at last the doctrines or paths were 
confessed to be those of humanity. In the 
church, in Christianity, these millions of 
individuals are all stored away, their bones 
dust, their doctrines everlasting. 

Southeast of our city a few miles there 
is an island on the land, in the level sea 
of grass. Old currents which once moved 
down from the north carrying rocks and 
vast masses of hills and mountains of ice 
and stone pushed up this heap of earth 
and made it long and wide and high. 
Trees, grass and flowers cover it, but its 
hidden mass tells the story of the old tu- 
mult. Thus the noble doctrines of religion 
tell us how the human flood ran, and with 
what power pressed upon the ideas that 
came in its way. Repentance is made up 
of human tears, righteousness out of honor; 
love out of the divinity in man; prayer, 
faith, and hope out of an endless logic and 
experience. 

The more the individuals of our age ad- 
vance, the more rich does religion become 
in their presence. Did the Middle Ages 
see the value of education as we see it? 
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In later times fashionble women did not 
desire to read or write. In India only a 
small minority of women can read or write. 
Thus neither paganism or Christianity 
cared much for the intellect of woman or 
man. Our greater age is pouring greater 
meaning into religion. As political ideas 
fall from the people into the State and 
change the despotism of the twelfh century 
into the republic of the nineteenth, thus 
new moral idea are falling into Christian- 
ity, making its old neglect turn into an in- 
finite love. Each human being who is now 
living an intelligent, Christian life, in full 
accord with the mighty music of his age, 
is making new doctrines for his children. 
He need not speak aloud; he need not 
possess fame or seek it. He sinks into his 
century and helps compose it. The drops 
that make a rainbow are not conscious of 
the arch they are weaving. They are not 
seeking fame. They are only falling to 
the flowers through a sunbeam. Thus the 
modern soul, when living well, simply, in 
wisdom like a philosopher, in love and 
virtue like a Christ, falls througn a sun- 
beam and helps make a sublime picture on 
the massive State and church. Such a 
soul can any day or night render its ac- 
count. When God and society require it 
they do not find it enlarging its barns for 
grain and laying plans for larger vices; 
they find it enlarging the institutions of 
human welfare and deeply inspired by 
dreams of God’s glory and man’s blessed- 
ness. 


< 





THE FUTURE OF THE BOY. 


+ Me boy—and by this term it is in- 
tended to include boys in the aggre- 
gate—ought to feel highly complimented 
by the universal interest mainfested in his 
future. If anybody has failed to ask, 
“What shall we do with our boys?” the 
failure is not conspicuous. There seems 
to be a sort of growing concern lest the 
boys shall not be sent out to engage in the 
battle of life armed to the teeth, so to 
speak. Looking back through the stray 
leaves of journalism for fifty years, we 
find no particular concern manifested as 
regards the boys until within the last dozen 
years. Perhaps the boys hewed out their 
own destinies in the other days of which 
we speak. When we come to think of it, 
it is only necessary to look around us and 
mark the quality of the mass of middle- 
aged men to ascertain what was done for, 
with and by the boys of half a century ago. 

It is a little singular that nobody has 
traced the man of to-day back to the boy 








of yesterday. There he stands, not only 
as one who has solved the problem of him- 
self, but as one of millions who have as- 
sisted in making this the most notable age 
in historic time. For this is a remarkable 
age, and the boys of fifty years ago and 
later have made it remarkable. Some of 
them learned trades, some became inven- 
tors and discoverers of new truths, and 
some studied how best to apply what was 
already known to the solution of the prob- 
lem of human destiny. On the other hand, 
a good many of the boys of fifty years 
ago and later either died young, perished 
in battle or in hospitals, or fell into evil 
courses and landed in the. various peni- 
tentiaries. More of them by loose man- 
agement in our courts escaped justice, and 
enjoy a species of heroism among the 
baser sort. 

The boy of these days should take a ser- 
ious survey of the achievements of the 
boys of fifty years ago. He will in that 
way learn that the boys of that age were 
compelled to hew out their own careers, 
and that enough of them did it, and did 
it well, to make this age one of the most 
remarkable of any on record. Not every 
boy then learned a trade. Not every boy 
is now asked to learn a trade. But any 
boy may well have some trade in reserve, 
because he cannot be sure that a trade will 
not one day stand like a faithful sentinel 
between him and an ill-spent life. It is 
complained of the boys of to-day that they 
are too proud to work. That ought to be 
a libel on the boys. The world is not now 
a howling wilderness, simply because the 
boys of the past were not too proud to 
work. Professional life has its fascina- 
tions, but it has also its vexations. A 
clever boy may not always make a clever 
lawyer, a skilful doctor, or an effective 
preacher. His cleverness may relate to 
skilled labor with his hands, or to inven- 
tion, or to intelligent farming. At all 
events a successful tradesman, farmer, car- 
penter, or machinist, is fully equal to the 
successful professional man in the develop- 
ment of a nation. 

The future of the boy depends upon the 
boy himself, mainly. Nobody can do more 
for him than to put the tools with which 
successful lives are fashioned into his 
hands and teach him their power. Nobody 
can wield the tools for him any more than 
anybody can walk for him, eat for him, or 
sleep for him. He will be at the last what 
he makes himself. Somebody may take 
credit for his making, perhaps, but some- 
body will take credit for what he has not 
done in that case. When one man says of 
another, “I made him,” examine the work. 
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If it be good, be sure that the making was 
not let out by the job to anybody. Men 
make themselves—humanly speaking—and 
are not made by other men. Other men 
have an influence for good or evil upon 
the lives around them, but the responsi- 
bility is with every man by himself at 
last—North American. 
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THE IDEAL WOMAN TEACHER. 





BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 





CERTAIN club sent me at one time 

a request for a description of the 

ideal teacher, to be given in about three 

hundred words. As it has never been pub- 

lished, it occurs to’ me that some of my 

reader friends may care to know what I 

wrote in answer to the request. It was 
as follows: 

Thinking that others may describe for 
you the ideal man teacher, I shall attempt 
the ideal woman teacher, although it is as 
difficult to describe her in words as it is 
in a photograph to do justice to a woman 
whose chief beauty is in her expression. 
In the first place every characteristic of 
noble apt is hers, since we teach 
as much by what we are as by what we 
do. Good health, good common sense, 
tact, winning manner, a good voice, and 
a strong, sweet character, are the best 
qualifications of a teacher. All else, all 
that does not belong to true womanhood, 
is the professional side of the ideal. With- 
out the professional characteristics one 
may be an ideal woman; she cannot be an 
ideal teacher. 

She must have scholarship—not neces- 
sarily the broad and deep knowledge of the 
savant, but that knowledge which comes 
from education in a good _ secondary 
school, followed by careful study of every 
subject to be taught, in its connection with 
other subjects; a knowledge of what are 
the best books and a loving interest in 
them; a wide-awake interest in current 
events; a knowledge of psychology, de- 
rived from the study of boys and girls, and 
supplemented by the observations of wiser 
thinkers than herself, found in standard 
works on the subject; a knowledge of what 
the best men and women of her profession 


’ in the past have thought and done, and 


what the leaders of present times are 
thinking and doing in the cause of educa- 
tion. If she has a truly professional spirit, 
she will wish to meet with fellow-workers 
in local, county, district, and state associa- 
tions, both to receive and give. 
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She must have a well-disciplined mind, 
gaining all the time in power to acquire 
fresh knowledge, to assimilate it and wisely 
use it, thinking more keenly and feeling 
more warmly as the years go by. From 
wise observations of the effects of her 
work, which she has based on her knowl- 
edge of the principle governing the de- 
velopment of soul, she must constantly in- 
crease in skill in teaching, becoming, in- 
deed, an artist instead of remaining an 
artisan. She ought to have in an eminent 
degree what Pestalozzi calls a “thinking 
love” for children. 

To the stimulation which ever comes 
from an earnest soul, should be joined the 
stimulation of the “word fitly spoken.” 


“With halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best; 
Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 
Through earth to ripen, through heaven to 
endure.” 


a 
—_— 


VALUE OF LITERATURE. 








ORAL training, as now practically re- 
alized in the public schools, rests 
principally upon the inculcation of max- 
ims of moral conduct and their enforce- 
ment by authority. This system leaves a 
gap which literature is well calculated to 
fill. Under the most rigorous system ‘of 
authority there is still room for much 
moral badness that cannot be reached by 
this means. A child may, for instance, be 
harsh or even cruel in his treatment of 
animals and other children. He may be 
greedy, surly, selfish, discontented; he ‘may 
be obscene in his language, and a pollution 
to the whole neighborhood. The tradi- 
tional minister’s son often illustrates this 
fact. When the child becomes a man, he 
may give way to one after another of a 
whole catalogue of vices; he may, for in- 
stance, become a tyrannical husband and 
father, a worthless or injurious citizen; 
and yet from infancy to manhood never 
suffer seriously from the retribution of 
violated law. An additional danger is, 
that, when authority is relaxed, the habits 
it has established may ‘give way, and the 
child surrender to the dictates of a bad 
disposition. Thus the widow’s son may 
become a comfort or a heart-breaking sor- 
row to his mother. 

The chief defect in our present system 
seems to lie in the feebleness of its influ- 
ence upon the ideals and disposition of the 
child. This is in many cases left to acci- 
dent, whereas much might be done through 
literature in all cases. The present tend- 
ency to give moral lessons from little 
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books on ethical instruction is an exag- 
gerated form of the old method of in- 
culcating maxims, and must be pronounced 
inadequate. It tends to a premature, ab- 
sormal self-consciousness on the part of 
the child, and does not fill the gap that now 
exists. 

Now, since all moral ideals are portrayed 
ia literature, in such a form as to attract 
the sympathetic interest of the child toward 
the good and to arouse his antipathy to 
the bad; since literature is also perfectly 
adapted to all stages and phases of mind 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
treating each topic as an ethical whole, 
employing the most fascinating flights of 
the imagination, and giving the child the 
constant opportunity of passing disinter- 
ested moral judgments upon all sorts of 
‘tuations, it is, as it seems to me, the most 
perfect of existing instruments for develop- 
ing a happy, generous, unselfish disposition 
in children, and for giving them the most 
true, vivid and concrete ideals of ethical 
conduct. 

The literature open to us is of two kinds: 
one showing a mechanical requital for 
deeds, often emphasizing the negative. idea 
of retribution; the other showing the 
larger group of social pleasures one may 
enjoy through the renunciation of selfish 
enjoyments associated with unethical ac- 
tions. The latter is far more likely to 
arouse sympathetic interest in the higher 
thought, to develop the disposition along 
desirable lines. The use of literature em- 
ploying the more mechanical and negative 
kinds of requital for good and evil should 
be restricted in amount, and confined 
largely to early grades. Fables stand at 
the bottom of the list, since they deal with 
moral ideas purely from the utilitarian 
standpoint. Virtue pays a larger dividend 
than its opposite. Then come fairly tales 
and folk stories, which begin to introduce 
purely moral motives. After these there 
is a large body of literature that dwells 
upon the more individual phases of con- 
duct. Such are the stories of ancient 
heroes as told in Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey; or such 
modern books as Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
which shows the beauty of unselfishness. 
After this there is an immense mass of 
literature that reveals, in gradually broad- 
ening prospect, the relations of the indi- 
vidual to the various institutions of society. 
Sailor stories, for instance, show the de- 
yotion of the individual to the ship, or the 
little community of which he forms a part. 
Indian tales of the right kind show the 
defence of the home against the savage. 
Robinson Crusoe develops the economic 








instinct of the child; while such books as 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,” give him many 
concrete illustrations of manliness at 
school. We may thus rise by a series of 
easy gradations to the great masterpieces 
of modern times, of which Shakespeare’s 
dramas must ever take the lead in portray- 
ing the ethical relations of individuals to 
all phases of institutional life—Educa- 
tional Record. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 





“Ay, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen 
enough, no doubt, the Dalmatians, and 
reason good, too, seein’ they man half the 
Austrian navy; but they’re not got the sea- 
sonin’ of an Englishman, put it how yer 
will!” 

I was standing on the upper deck of the 
Austrian Lloyd steamer, looking my last 
upon pyramidal Jaffa, as it rises up in ter- 
race after terrace of stern gray masonry 
against the lustrous evening sky, with the 
foam-tipped breakers at its feet. Beside 
me, with his elbow on the hand-rail, and 
his short pipe between his teeth, lounged 
the stalwart chief-engineer, as thordugh an 
Englishman as though he had not spent 
two-thirds of his life abroad. He de- 
lighted to ‘get hold of a listener, who—as 
he phrased it—“ had been about a bit.” 

“No; they ain’t got an Englishman’s 
seasonin’,” he continues, pursuing his criti- 
cism of the Dalmatian seamen; “and 
what’s more, they ain’t got an English- 
man’s pluck neither, not when it comes 
to a real scrape.” 

“Can no one but an Englishman have 
any pluck, then?” asked I, laughing. 

“Well, I won’t just go for to say that; 
o’ course a man as is a man ‘ull have pluck 
in him all the world over. I’ve seed a 
Frencher tackle a shark to save his mess- 
mate; and I’ve seed a Rooshan stand to 
his gun arter every man in the battery, 
barrin’ himself, had been blowed all to 
smash. But, if yer come to that, the 
pluckiest fellow a ever I seed warn’t a man 
at all.” 

“What was he, then? a woman?” 

“No, nor that neither; though, mark ye, 
I don’t go for to say as how women ain’t 
got pluck enough too—some on ’em at 
least. My old ’ooman, now, saved me 
once from a lubber of a Portigee as was 
just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, when 
she cracked his nut with a handspike. 
(You can hear her spin the yarn yourself, 
if you likes to pay us a visit when we get 
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to Constantinople.) But this un as I’m a 
talkin’ on was a little lad not much bigger’n 
Tom Thumb, only with a spirit of his own 
as ud ha’ blowed up a man-o’-war a’most. 
Would ye like to hear about it?” 

I eagerly assent; and the narrator, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, folds 
his brawny arms upon the top of the rail, 
and commences as follows: 

“*Bout three years ago, afore I got this 
berth as I’m in now, I was second-engineer 
aboard a Liverpool steamer bound for New 
York. There’d been a lot of extra cargo 
sent down just at the last minute, and we’d 
had no end of a job stowin’ it away, and 
that ran us late o’ startin’; so that, alto- 
gether, you may think, the cap’n warn’t 
in the sweetest temper in the world, nor 
the mate neither; as for the chief-engineer, 
he was an easy-goin’ sort of a chap, as 
nothing on earth could put out. But on 
the mornin’ of the third day out from 
Liverpool, he cum down to me in a precious 
hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’ had put him 
out pretty considerably. 

“Tom, says he, ‘what d’ye think? 
Blest if we ain’t found a stow-away.’ 
(That’s the name you know, sir, as we 
gives to chaps as hides theirselves aboard 
outward-bound vessels, and gets carried 
out unbeknown to everybody.) 

“<The dickens you have?’ says I, ‘Who 
is he, and where did yer find him?’ 

“Well, we found him stowed away 
among the casks for’ard; and ten to one 
we'd never ha’ twigged him at all, if the 
skipper’s dog hadn’t sniffed him out and 
begun barkin’. Sitch a little mite as he 
is, too! I could ha’ most put him in my 
baccy-pouch, poor little beggar! but he 
looks to be a good-plucked un for all that.’ 

“T didn’t wait to hear no more, but up 
on deck like a sky-rocket; and there I did 
see a sight, and no mistake. Every man- 
Jack o’ the crew, and what few passengers 
we had aboard, was all in a ring on the 
fo’c’stle, and in the middle was the fust- 
mate, lookin’ as black as thunder. Right 
in front of him, lookin’ a reg’lar mite 
among them big fellers, was a little bit o’ 
a lad not ten-year old—ragged as a scare- 
crow, but with bright, curly hair, and a 
bonnie little face o’ his own, if it hadn’t 
been so woful thin and pale. But, bless 
yer soul! to see the way that little chap 
held his head up and looked about him, 
you’d ha’ thought the whole ship belonged 
to him. The mate was a great hulkin’ 
black-bearded feller with a look that ’ud 
ha’ frightened a horse, and a voice fit to 
make one jump through a key-hole; but 
the young un warn’t a bit afeard—he stood 
straight up, and looked him full in the 
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face with them bright clear eyes o’ his’n, 
for all the world as if he was Prince Hal- 
fred himself. Folk did say afterwards ”— 
lowering his voice to a whisper—“as how 
he comed o’ better blood nor what he 
seemed; and, for my part, I’m rayther 0’ 
that way o’ thinkin’ myself; for I never 
yet seed a common street-Harab—as they 
calls them now—carry it off like him. You 
might ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the mate 
spoke. 

“*Well, you young whelp,’ says he, in 
his grimmest ‘voice, ‘what’s brought you 
here?’ 

“*Tt was my step-father as done it,’ says 
the boy, in a weak little voice, but as steady 
as could be. ‘Father’s dead, and mother’s 
married again, and my new father says 
as how he won’t have no brats about eatin’ 
up his wages; and he stowed me away 
when nobody warn’t lookin’, and guv me 
some grub to keep me goin’ for a day or 
two till I got to sea. He says I’m to go to 
Aunt Jane, at Halifax; and here’s her ad- 
dress.’ And with that, he slips his hand 
into the breast of his shirt, and out with 
a scrap o’ paper, awful dirty and crumpled 
up, but with the address on it, right 
enough. 

“We all believed every word on’t, even 
without the paper; for his look, and his 
voice, and the way he spoke, was enough 
to show that there warn’t ha’porth o’ lyin’ 
in his whole skin. But the mate didn’t 
seem to swallow the yarn at all; he only 
shrugged his shoulders with a kind o’ grin, 
as much as to say, ‘I’m too old a bird to 
be caught by that kind o’ chaff;’ and then 
he says to him, ‘Look here, my lad; that’s 
all very fine, but it won’t do here—some 
o’ these men o’ mine are in the secret, and 
I mean to have it out of ’em. Now, you 
just point out the man as stowed you away 
and fed you, this very minute; if you 
doan’t, it’ll be the worse for you!’ 

“The boy looked up in his bright, fear- 
less way (it did my heart good to look at 
him, the brave little chap!) and _ says, 
quietly, ‘I’ve told you the truth; I ain't 
got no more to say.’ 

“The mate says nothin’, but looks at 
him for a minute aS if he’d see clean 
through him: and then he faced round to 
the men, lookin’ blacker than ever. ‘ Reeve 
a rope to the yard!’ he sings out loud 
enough to raise the dead; ‘smart, now!’ 

“The men all looked at each other, as 
much as to say, ‘What on earth’s a-comin’ 
now ?’—But aboard ship, o’ course, when 
you’re told to do a thing. you’ve got to 
do it, so the rope was rove in a jiffy. 

“*Now, my lad,’ says the mate in a 
hard, square kind o’ voice, that made every 
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word seem like fittin’ a stone into a wall, 
‘you see that ere rope? Well, I'll give 
you ten minutes to confess; and if you 
don’t tell the truth afore the time’s up, 
I'll hang you like a dog!’ 

“The crew all stared at one another 
as if they couldn’t believe their ears (I 
didn’t believe mine, I can tell ye), and then 
a low growl went among ’em, like a wild 
beast awakin’ out of a nap. 

“*Silence there!’ shouts the mate, in a 
voice like the roar of a nor-easter. ‘Stand 
by to run for’ard!’ as he held the noose 
ready to put it round the boy’s neck. The 
little feller never flinched a bit; but there 
was some among the sailors (big strong 
chaps as could ha’ felled an ox) as shook 
like leaves in the wind. As for me, I be- 
thought myself o’ my little curly-haired 
lad at home, and how it ’ud be if any one 
was to go for to hang him; and at the 
very thought on’t I tingled all over, and 
my fingers clinched theirselves as if they 
was a_grippin’ somebody’s throat. I 
clutched hold o’ a handspike, and held it 
behind my back all ready. 

“* Tom,’ whispers the chief engineer to 
me, ‘d’ye think he really means to do it?” 

“*T don’t know,’ says I, through my 
teeth: ‘but if he does, he shall go first, if 
I swing for it!’ 

“T’ve been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt ’arf as bad as I 
did then. Every minute seemed as long 
as a dozen; and the tick o’ the mate’s 
watch, reg’lar, pricked my ears like a pin. 
The men were very quiet, but there was a 
precious ugly look on some o’ their faces; 
and I noticed that three or four on ’em 
kep’ edgin’ for’ard to where the mate was, 
in a way that meant mischief. As for 
me, I’d made up my mind that if he did 
go for to hang the poor little chap, I’d 
kill him on the spot, and take my chance. 

““Eight minutes,’ says the mate, his 
great deep voice breakin’ in upon the 
silence like the toll ’o a funeral bell. ‘If 
you've got anything to confess, my lad, 
you'd best out with it, for ye’re time’s 
nearly up.’ 

““T’ve told you the truth,’ answers the 
boy, very pale, but as firm as ever. ‘May 
I say my prayers, please?’ 

“The mate nodded; and down goes the 
poor little chap on his knees and puts up 
his poor little hands to pray. I couldn’t 
make out what he said (fact, my head was 
in sich a whirl that I’d hardly ha’ knowed 
my own name), but I'll be bound God 
heard it, every word. Then he ups on 
his feet again, and puts his hands behind 
him, and says to the mate quite quietly, 
‘I’m ready!’ 





“And then, sir, the mate’s hard, grim 
face broke up all to once, like I’ve seed 
the ice in the Baltic. He snatched up the 
boy in his arms, and kissed him, and burst 
out a-cryin’ like a child; and I think there 
warn’t one of us as didn’t do the same. 
I know I did for one. 

“*God bless you, my boy!’ says he, 
smoothin’ the child’s hair with his great 
hard hand. ‘You’re a true Englishman, 
every inch of you: you wouldn’t tell a lie 
to save your life! Well, if so be as yer 
father’s cast yer off, I'll be yer father 
from this day forth; and if I ever forget 
you, then may God forget me!’ 

“And he kep’ his word, too. When 
we got to Halifax, he found out the little 
un’s aunt, and gev’ her a lump o’ money 
to make him comfortable; and now he 
goes to see the youngster every voyage, 
as reg’lar as can be; and to see the pair 
on ’em together—the little chap so fond 
of him, and not bearin’ him a bit o’ grudge 
—it’s "bout as pretty a sight as ever I seed. 
And now, sir, axin’ yer parding, it’s time 
for me to be goin’ below; so I’ll just wish 
yer good night.” 





A CONTRAST. 





“WELL,” exclaimed a young lady just 
returned from school, “my education is at 
last finished! Indeed, it would be strange 
if, after five years’ hard application, any- 
thing were left incomplete. Happily, that 
is all over now, and I have nothing to do 
but exercise my various accomplishments. 
Let me see! As to French, I am mistress 
of that. Italian I can read with ease. 
Music I have learned till I am perfectly 
sick of it. My drawings are universally 
admired. And then in my dancing and 
waltzing, our master himself owned that he 
could take me no further! As to common 
things—geography, history, philosophy, and 
all that—thank my stars I’m through them 
all! There’s nothing more to be learned 
in that direction! Well, to be sure, how 
much I have fagged through!” 

“An!” exclaimed a silver-haired sage, 
“how narrow is the utmost extent of 
human science! I have spent my life in 
acquiring knowledge, but how little do I 
know! The more deeply I attempt to 
penetrate the secrets of nature, the more 
I am bewildered. Beyond a certain limit 
all it but conjecture or confusion. It is 
true that I can measure the sun and compute 
the distances of the planets; I can calcu- 
late their periodical movements, and even 
comprehend the laws by which they per- 
form their sublime revolutions; but with 
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regard to their construction and the beings 
that inhabit them, what do I know more 
than the clown? I remark that all bodies, 
unsupported, fall to the ground, and I am 
taught to account for this. by the law of 
gravitation. But what have I gained here 
more than a term, a word? I observe the 
effect, I give a name to the cause; but can 
I explain or comprehend it? I have 
learned to distinguish the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, but can I tell whence 
a single blade of grass derives its vitality? 
Could the most minute researches enable 
me to discover the exquisite pencil that 
paints and fringes the flowers of the field? 
Have I ever detected the secret that gives 
their brilliant color to the ruby and the 
emerald, or the art that enamels the deli- 
cate shell? I perceive in myself the two 
distinct qualities of matter and mind, but I 
am baffled in every attempt to comprehend 
their mutual dependence and mysterious 
connection. When my hand moves in 
obedience to my will, have I the most dis- 
tant conception of the manner in which the 
volition is either communicated or under- 
stood? Ever has man been struggling with 
his own impotence, and vainly endeavor- 
ing to overleap the bounds which limit his 
anxious inquiries. What have I gained 
but a humbling conviction of my weakness 
and ignorance? How little has man, at his 
best estate, of which to boast! What 
folly in him to glory in his contrasted 
powers, or to value himself upon his im- 
perfect acquisitions!”—Condensed from 
Jane Taylor. 





EDUCATION A SALARY PRODUCER. 





HE National Bureau of Education has 
made an investigation into the con- 
crete value of education as applied to its 
earning production. It has compiled tables 
showing the earnings of men at the age of 
twenty-five who left school at fourteen 
compared with those who terminated their 
schooling at eighteen. The average man 
in the group who quit at eighteen had made 
two thousand dollars more than the aver- 
age from those in the fourteen class and 
the former is now earning $900 more an- 
nually than the latter. This sum becomes 
more impressive when we regard it as the 
interest at five per cent. on $18,000. Here 
is a stiff argument against that of the 
erroneously dubbed “ practical” man who 
takes “no stock” in the high school or 
college course, but imagines that by putting 
his boy to work at an earlier age than his 
better educated competitor he gets a 
“start” on him. Unfortunately, in all but 
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the rare exceptions the youngster stops 
with his start. He is lured by wages that 
look big to the beginner, but the job is one 
that requires little skill or training and, 
what is of still greater importance, it lacks 
a future for increasing development. 
There is no lever as potent as that of 
education to remove obstacles from the 
roadway to success, but even in this late 
day there are those who fail to appreciate 
it. Few boys who were removed from 
school at the age of fourteen can acquire 
in an entire lifetime what they might have 
gained in the possibilities for future oppor- 
tunity in four short years of additional 
training. The chap who resisted as a lad 
the lure of the pay envelope and stuck to 
his school work-until dire necessity drove 
him out into the world to make a worthy 
and profitable career is the best refutation 
of those who challenge the value of high 
school education —News-Journal. 


_—— 
<— 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF OUR 
TEACHING? 





BY SUPT. A. P. STONE, MAINE. 





HO can estimate the amount of intel- 
lect and energy of soul wasted? It 
is, indeed, sad to think how many people, 
for the want of persistence of character 
and fixedness of purpose, fail to put forth 
the efforts necessary to make their lives 
effective and useful; but it is sadder still to 
contemplate the waste of power by those 
whose lives are not only active, but often 
toilsome, and yet who, being without a defi- 
nite and worthy object in life, exhaust 
their strength and energies in misdirected 
and futile exertions, and then find, too late, 
that to themselves and to those whom they 
ought to influence life has been a failure 
indeed. There are few people who cannot 
recognize among their acquaintances many 
of whom the above is painfully true. 
We have somewhere read a story which 
runs somewhat as follows: In a quiet coun- 
try village of New England, some years 
since, dwelt a maid whose charms had so 
won upon the heart of a susceptible swain 
as to make an appeal to papa convenient 
and desirable. The youthful Jonathan re- 
pairs to the field with open knife and a 
broad shingle, the better to conceal his em- 
barrassment, and there confronts the steady 
gaze of the intelligent farmer. His shingle 
grows less as his embarrassment increases, 
and only as the last shaving drops at his 
feet does the great question drop from his 
lips. The father, glancing at the shavings 
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upon the ground, the knife that had made 
them, and at the anxious face of the youth, 
says quietly, but firmly: “If, with all your 
whittling, you had made so much as a little 
tooth-pick, you could have taken my daugh- 
ter, but I cannot trust her with one who 
works so hard to make nothing.” Here is 
a scene worthy a painter. Upon our side 
amusing, it may be ludicrous; upon the 
young man’s side, of thrilling interest; 
upon the father’s side, of rich instruction. 

Fellow teachers, how are we training our 
pupils? If their lives shall be aimless and 
useless, will the blame lie at our door? 
We spend much time in discussing which 
of the several school branches are most 
important to be taught, and the best 
methods of teaching them; but how often 
do we take counsel how to lead our pupils 
in the way that shall conduct them to use- 
ful lives? Do we keep it distinctly before 
their minds that all their efforts should be 
for a purpose, and that purpose a high 
and noble one? Alas, that we teachers 
spend so much of our time in the mere 
routine recitation work of the schoolroom! 
Our ambition is to make brilliant mathe- 
maticians, linguists, and adepts in the 
several branches of our course of study, 
more than to train children and youth to 
become useful men and women. Truth 
justifies us in asserting that the operations 
of our systems of instruction are unequal 
upon the powers of the child. Their policy 
aims more at the development of the intel- 
lect than of the heart. From the primary 
school to the college, our system of educa- 
tion points too much to the material wants 
of life. Children seem to be educated to 
be made shrewd and sharp, as though the 
chief end of man were to get money. 
They are crammed with information, in- 
stead of having their faculties disciplined, 
strenthened, and balanced. Precocity of 
intellect is too much sought for and culti- 
vated on the hot-bed plan. Indeed the 
grand defect of our schools is, that while 
many things, excellent and necessary in 
their place, aré taught with great emphasis, 
other things more needful are omitted and 
passed over so lightly as to throw into the 
shade their vast importance. We teach 
physiology, the science and laws of bodily 
health, which is most certainly a moral 
duty. But let the whole truth be told, that 
health, in its proper sense, pertains more 
to the soul than to the body. We also 
teach our children the science of numbers, 
than which nothing is more necessary for 
the business offices of life, or better cal- 
culated to develop the faculties of the mind. 
Nevertheless, the greatest of all sciences 
is, to learn so to mumber our days as to 
apply them unto wisdom. 





HOW TO QUESTION. 
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Let us, then, point our pupils to the grand 
aims and objects of life. While we at- 
tend to the minor duties of our calling, 
according to their relative importance, let 
us show by our zeal and the loftiness of 
our purpose, that “Life is real, life is 
earnest.” 

Let no day pass in which our bearing 
and our labors shall not impress upon our 
pupils the stern truth, that all their studies 
and all their training are to prepare them 
for their high mission in the world as well- 
cultured men and women. 


_ 


HOW TO QUESTION. 








A WRITER gives the following example 

of the bungling way in which teach- 
ers question, who work for a word or 
phrase and are not satisfied with the 
thought unless it is given in certain words 
which have been before determined as the 
proper ones. 

Teacher. (Having a class of six to 
twenty pupils at the board, whom he has 
directed to pass their hands over the sur- 
tee.) James, what kind of a surface 
is it! 

James. (With a grin that expresses a 
great deal to a sensitive teacher.) It is a 
black surface, sir. 

Teacher—I did not mean the color of 
the surface, James, but what kind of sur- 
face? 

James. Oh! a smooth surface. 

Now the teacher might, if he had been a 
genius, have taken the description and pro- 
ceeded; but, unfortunately, he had read the 
conversation between tongue and creature, 
and in his innocence, thought that the only 
right conversation to hold, so he plies 
James once more with the pertinent ques- 
tion: 

Teacher. Oh! James, you do not under- 
stand me. I mean what kind of surface? 

James. (When he heard the word kind 
so emphasized, almost leaped from the 
floor—he had the idea.) It does service 
for the ’rithmetic class, sir. 

James uttered this in the manner of a 
conqueror; he looked at the teacher with 
eagerness for approval. The pupils tit- 
tered. The teacher turned every color 
but that of the surface, began to lose pati- 
ence, and tried again. 

Teacher. James, you will please not 
trifle with me or the subject; will you tell 
me what kind of surface it is, you have 
just passed your hand over. 

James. (Disconcerted and sulky.) I 
don’t know what you want me to say. 

Teacher. Take your seat, sir, and try 
to brighten your mind. 
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I still refused to own the blessings their 
work conferred both on the natives they 
set out to convert and the country which 
gave the heroes birth. I think that 
stranger even than my ingratitude for help 
generously given me in Mission hospitals. 
For gold was my god. My whole energies 
were set on trade. I might in common 
fairness have recognized who prepared the 
way for markets which I found so profit- 
able. But I did not. 

When the call to arms came, as you will 
remember I told you in an earlier letter, 
I was in London, home on furlough. I 
joined Lord Kitchener’s men. You sent 
me a New Testament. I have it now. 

Reading at random for want of some- 
thing better to do one night, I was struck 
by the words of John 17: 3: “And this is 
life eternal that they might know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom 
Thou hast sent.” I could not forget those 
words. They have been with me every 
waking hour these twelve months. They 
are wtih me now. And how precious I 
find them, who can tell? They cause me 
to care not a jot for this poor maimed 
body, soon to be set aside. 


I’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend, 
He loved me e’er I knew Him; 
He drew me with the cords of love 
And thus He bound me to Him. 
And round my heart still closely twine 
Those ties which none can sever, 
For I am His and He is mine 
For ever and for ever. 


I realize now that this Friend cares for 
every savage of our race, even as He cares 
for me, and why should He not? Ah, 
there is the secret of my contempt for 
Foreign Missions. I had not then that 
life eternal. Would God I had earlier 
known the new Birth. I envy you fellows 
who have done so much for the cause. I 
would gladly die for it now it is too late. 

As I think of the loyalty of subject 
races, so gloriously exhibited in this day 
of stress, as I picture those splendid 
Indians seen in France, my mind still re- 
fuses to absorb any but the great central 
fact—we have here the fruition of the 
work of British missionaries and of the 
prayers of missionary-hearted men. 

It is sweet to die for England—I do not 
regret it—sweet to see the devotion of 
tender nurses about our beds—a few 
vagrant thoughts flutter for a moment over 
these consolations, to die in the flood of 
glory bursting in contemplation of what it 
is to minister and to die for the sake and 
in the service of the King of Kings. That 
will never be my part. I do not complain. 


I am not worthy the high honor involved. 
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The teacher, not willing to give up such 
a fine plan of teaching with one effort, 
turns to a bright girl, who he knows will 
understand him. 

Teacher. Susie, what kind of a sur- 
face have you passed your hand over. 

Susie. (She is a very precise little 
body.) It is a wood surface covered with 
paint. 

The large pupils, who have become in- 
terested, smile—some audibly. Susie looks 
embarrassed, for she was sure she was 
right. 

Teacher. (Becoming excited.) Susie, 
you do not quite get my idea either. I 
wish to know what kind of surface it is. 

Susie looks hard at the board. The look 
is suggestive. Anna only sees it and gains 
a thought, raises her hand and snaps— 
snaps as only a school-girl with moist 
fingers can snap. Teacher turns, as Arabs 
do at time of prayer—towards his place 
of deliverance—forgets to speak to Anna 
about snapping, in his eagerness to hear 
the required “flat and plane surface.” 

Teacher. Anna, you may answer. 

Anna. A hard surface. 

Teacher. Anna, you are partially right. 
It is a hard surface, a very hard surface— 
for this class to describe. Now I will 
tell you how a pupil in a Massachusetts 
school described it to a very learned man. 
He told his teacher that (very slowly) it 
was a flat and plane surface. 

A sigh of relief was heard from the 
class, while James grunted under breath, 
“T could a’ told you that, of I’d only 
know’d what you wanted.” 


~<a 


A DYING SOLDIER’S REGRET. 








ie here in hospital helpless three 
months from shrapnel wounds which 
refuse to heal, and just waiting, I have 
been thinking. You know I have been all 
over the world. It would seem that I 
should have plenty to think about. 
Strange, isn’t it, that my thoughts always 
go back to the one theme of Foreign Mis- 
sions—especially as I*never thought of 
them before but in derision; yes, and that 
notwithstanding help cheerfully given me 
at Mission hospitals in Amritsar, Jaffa 
and Uganda when I was sick. 

I do not remember giving a single penny 
to Foreign Missions in my life. It was 
easy to prate about their uselessness—all 
so cheap and popular, too. Even as I 
travelled in distant lands, sometimes well 
knowing that but for the work of mis- 
sionaries there had been no road for me, 
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But perhaps I might have been, had some- 
body taken me in hand early enough. 
Why does our Church keep Foreign Mis- 
sions so much in the background? How is 
it that I was left so long a scoffer? 

I do not blame any mortal. I am saying 
that something is wrong with a scheme of 
things which fails to put the whole world 
for Christ right in the forefront as the 
battle-cry of the Christian Church. I do 
not know your own inmost feelings. I do 
not know how keen you are. It is because 
you gave me the Testament where I found 
the words of life that I tell you something 
of my rambling thoughts and of the great 
central regret that fills my whole soul. 
My little money will presently be found 
devoted to the cause. But what is that? 
We can carry nothing out whither I go. 
My message is that all who are wise should 
work in the great service while it is day, 
remembering the coming night—A Letter 
by a Soldier in the English Army. 


— 
> 


FOR A FRIEND OUT OF SIGHT 








REV. J. SPANGLER KIEFFER, D.D. 





N°? long ago, about the time of the 
Festival of All Saints, the writer 
wrote an article for this paper on “The 
Remembrance of the Departed.” Letters 
since received by him tend to confirm the 
belief therein expressed that, with the 
natural exception of young persons, the 
thought of the departed has a prominent 
place in the minds and hearts of the ma- 
jority of people. One of our correspond- 
ents enters into an interesting discussion of 
the question, “why there is such a uni- 
versal reticence concerning a subject which 


must lie so near the heart of three-fourths’ 


of the human race.” The reason which 
would probably be given by some psycholo- 
gits, that “it is a subject that goes too 
deeply, and persons shrink from bringing 
their most sacred thoughts and emotions 
before the public, or semi-public, gaze,” 
he considers insufficient; and he proceeds 
to consider another possible reason, which 
seems to him more probably the true one. 
There is much weight in our friend’s view, 
of which it is not necessary to give a state- 
ment here. We think, however, that, 
properly understood, there may possibly be 
more, in the reason which he finds inade- 
quate, than he is willing to admit. We all 
of us instinctively practice a certain sort of 
reserve in regard to the things which affect 
us most deeply. It is a curious fact that 
the things we think of most we often speak 
of least; that that which is most frequently 





in our thoughts is sometimes least fre- 
quently on our tongues. The case may 
perhaps, in a measure, be accounted for on 
the principle of the Latin maxim, “ Curae 
leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” “Tri- 
fling matters of interest and anxiety are 
talked about; great things awe us to 
silence.” 

However this may be, the fact remains, 


‘as our friend goes on to say, that, in all 


cases where a beloved friend has departed, 
at least in all cases where there has been 
no repressing influence by means of doc- 
trines previously taught, “there is a sense 
of a living presence, near or remote, which 
is the personality of the friend, who exists 
for the bereaved one, not merely as a 
memory, but as a spiritual force which 
death has not extinguished.” There con- 
tinues a desire to have to do with this 
force; love keeps the desire from dying. 
The apparent impossibility of the thing 
fans the desire into a passion. And.in 
many cases I believe the person would go 
through extremest sacrifices if the assur~ 
ance should follow that even in the re- 
motest degree something of pleasure should 
come to that personality as the result of 
such sacrifices. The pouring out of for- 
tunes in masses for the dead has not been 
the result alone of certain religious teach- 
ing, but the priest may often have been 
forced into a position by the layman, who 
demanded the opportunity of making a 
sacrifice in the hope that it might minister 
to the beloved object. How many persons 
have brought to their pastor that same 
question as to whether it is right to pray 
for the dead. How many children have 
kept on with their “God bless brother, or 
sister,’ not from the mere force of habit, 
but because their little lonely hearts have 
a new desire that God’s blessing may de- 
scend upon the loved one, now that their 
own efforts to contribute to its happiness 
are so fruitless. In how many hearts is 
there not the same predicament of the 
elder, a very dear friend of mine: “I have 
been praying for my dear wife every night 
of my life, that God would give her of His 
choicest blessings; I have lived on the 
privilege of making those prayers; and, 
now that she is gone, I simply can’t give 
it up.” And I think the pastor was wise 
when, instead of launching into a disserta- 
tion on the dogma of Prayers for the Dead, 
and its practical results, he simply said: 
“Go on praying for your beloved; and, as 
you pray, God will give you light.” 

Such is a portion of a long and interest- 
ing letter written to us by one of the min- 
isters of our Church. Another equally in- 
teresting letter, occasioned in the same 
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way, was the means of rendering us a 
valuable service. Having spoken of the 
comfort and consolation which the article 
in question had ministered to himself and 
members of his family, with others of the 
family less immediate, our correspondent 
proceeds to speak of the death of a friend, 
in regard to whom Dr. Bausman said, in 
one of his letters: “We have no faith in 
prayers for the dead; yet, for days after 
his departure, I found myself involuntarily 
yearning to pray for him.” After quoting 
Dr. Bausman’s words, our friend says: 
“Incidentally, I believe this was in effect 
a prayer,—all the more effectual because 
of being wordless. But I mention the inci- 
dent particularly because I later sent him, 
as I am now sending you, a copy of Glad- 
stone’s ‘ Prayer for a Friend out of Sight.’” 

This, the sending to us of this document, 
is the service to which we have referred, 
and for which we feel sincerely grateful. 
We had previously known of the beautifui 
prayer drawn up by the great British 
Statesman, and which was one of the 
prayers offered when his own body was de- 
‘posited in Westminster Hall in the early 
thours of May 26, 1898. Our impression is 
that our attention was called to it, when it 
first appeared, by our friend and classmate, 
J. Taylor Motter. However, when we 
wished to make reference to it, in writing 
the article which called forth these letters, 
we could not find a copy of it; we searched 
Morley’s “Life of Gladstone” for it in 
vain. Now, through the kindness of our 
friend, we possess a copy of it; we have 
recently read it as the conclusion of cer- 
tain remarks made at the funeral of a Pres- 
byterian friend; and this communication, 
indeed, was begun simply with the thought 
and purpose of communicating to others 
what our correspondent has imparted to us. 
The words of “A Prayer for a Friend 
Out of Sight” are as follows: 

“ O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
in Whose embrace all creatures live, in 
whatsoever world or condition they be; I 
beseech Thee for him whose name and 
dwelling-place and every need Thou know- 
est. Lord, vouchsafe him light and rest, 
peace and refreshment, joy and consolation, 
in Paradise, in the companionship of saints, 
in the presence of Christ, in the ample 
folds of Thy great love. 

“Grant that his life (so troubled here) 
may unfold itself in Thy sight, and find a 
sweet employment in the spacious fields 
of eternity. If he hath ever been hurt or 
maimed by any unhappy word or deed of 
mine, I pray Thee of Thy great pity to heal 
and restore him, that he may serve Thee 
without hindrance. 

“Tell, O gracious Lord, if it may be, how 
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much I love him and miss him and long to 
see him again; and if there be ways in 
which he may come, vouchsafe him to me 
as a guide and guard, and grant me a sense 
of his nearness, in such degree as Thy laws 
permit. 

“Tf in aught I can minister to his peace, 
be pleased of Thy great love to let this be;, 
and mercifully keep me from every act 
which may deprive me of the sight of him 
as soon as our trial-time is over, or mar the 
fulness of our joy when the end of the 
days hath come. 

“Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, 
whatsoever is amiss in this my prayer, and 
let Thy will be done; for my will is blind 
and erring, but Thine is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or 
think; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

Such is Mr. Gladstone’s reverent, tender, 
touching prayer to God in behalf of a de- 
parted friend. We venture to say that in 
it are expressed “the thoughts of many 
hearts.”—Reformed Church Messenger. 


TREES AND HERO MEMORIALS. 








HILE the communities of the country, 
large and small, are getting their 
bearings as to the character of the per- 
manent memorials to the heroes of the 
world war there will be complete unanimity 
as to the wisdom of formal tree-planting in 
parks, on highways, boulevards and park- 
ways, in and about schools, public build- 
ings and on college campuses in honor of 
those who gave their all for their homes 
and their country. 

It has been clear, too, for some time that 
the country is decidedly impatient with the 
general average of the soldier memorials 
that sprang up everywhere after the Civil 
War. The least said about the most of 
them the better. So, as the better thought 
prevails and there is a demand everywhere 
for pause and judgment in selecting the 
kind of memorial that will meet the needs 
of the hour, the immediate desire to do 
something at once can.well take the form 
of tree-planting. For over a generation 
most of us have been familiar with the 
Arbor Day idea, and it will be very easy 
to direct this vital idea into new channels 
called for by the proposed soldiers memo- 
rial, tree groups and memorial avenues. 

Curiously enough, Joyce Kilmer, one of 
the militant poets who gave up their lives 
for their country, evidently had a premoni- 
tory sense that the tree was to figure more 
largely and emotionally in American life. 
And it would be fitting, therefore, if, wher- 
ever the tree memorials to our soldiers and 
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sailors be set up, there should appear in 
imperishable bronze his lovely tribute that 
makes the trees, as it were, brothers to the 
heroes their greenery will commemorate. 
It runs as follows: 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


o_ 





NATIONALIZED EDUCATION. 





BETTER SCHOOLS AND BETTER TEACHERS 
A COUNTRY-WIDE PROBLEM, 





HE educational world looks to the 
autumn opening of the schools, and 
everywhere, with the shadow of war over 
the land, the colleges, preparatory schools 
and the public schools are taking account of 
stock, as it were, with a view of preparing 
for the future. This future is, however, 
not the immediate school year of 1918-1919, 
says Mr. Harvey M. Watts in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, but the future of American 
education considered as a whole. And, as 
is evident from the discussion at conven- 
tions and at all sorts of educational gather- 
ings, the teachers of the country are giving 
themselves, and what the schools stand for, 
a searching examination, since many re- 
alize that after the war, more than ever 
before, the schools will have to develop 
those fundamentals of citizenship that all 
know are necessary to a safe and sound and 
free democracy. 

While educators realize the serious na- 
ture of the great problems before them, it 
is clear that the public and the administra- 
tive officials in city, state and nation have 
not yet fully awakened as to what must be 
done to save the situation. With a short- 
age of teachers in sight, such as the country 
has never known, neither the Federal nor 
the State government has done anything 
more than mark time in handling this im- 
portant issue. While both permanent and 


temporary nationalization of everything 
needed to promote the war has been secured 
as if by magic, the safeguarding of the edu- 
cational interests of the country and a prac- 
tical anticipation by legislation of the needs 
of the schools after the war is over appar- 
ently are both left to a later time when, 
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supposedly, the taxpayers and the legisla- 
tors will take the matter up at their leisure. 

The National Educational Association, 
however, does not believe that to defer this 
problem is a wise thing, and it has, there- 
fore, just issued a clarion call to the coun- 
try which is intended to present the crisis, 
so that “all who run may read.” The pam- 
phlet, a very important one, entitled “ The 
National Emergency in Education,” is de- 
voted first to a study of “The Nature of 
the Present Crisis Faced by the Public 
Schools of the United States,” while the 
other six points take in the position of the 
teacher, the difficulties of rural education, 
a program of physical and health educa- 
tion, immigrant education and adult illiter- 
acy, continuation schools and the creation 
of a national department of education. All 
these things are viewed as vital matters 
which cannot be slurred over even with 
the country at war. Indeed, as the pam- 
phlet points out, they must be met because 
the country is at war, since, unlike our- 
selves, England and France, despite the fact 
that they have been face to face with the 
real exigencies of the war for four years, 
have not failed to recognize their responsi- 
bility to the future generations of both 
countries, and have dealt liberally with the 
educational issue. With us there has been 
only an occasional and sporadic recognition 
of our needs while, as the National Asso- 
ciation points out, following the example of 
France and England in educating the peo- 
ple collectively. 

“We owe it not only to ourselves, but 
also to the free peoples who have fought 
for us and with us, to insure that this col- 
lective will is guided by the highest pos- 
sible level of collective intelligence. 

“Tt is to this end, primarily, that the fun- 
damental education common to all the 
children of the nation should be deepened 
and extended. It is no dumb proletariat 
that our public schools are to train to a 
fixed routine of toil; it is rather a group 
of free citizens that they are to educate to 
clear thinking and responsible conduct. 
Their programs and policies must be 
shaped with the knowledge that each of 
these citizens will have a vote and a voice 
in determining the place that this country 
will take in the family of nations and the 
influences that it will exert when the 
destinies of mankind have been wrested 
from irresponsible hands and placed for- 
ever within the keeping of the free peoples. 

“Tt is in this need for the broad and 
liberal education of all its children that 
democracy differs fundamentally from 
autocracy. As the cleverest and most 
subtle of autocracies, Germany has used 
her schools to further at every point her 
autocratic and imperialistic aims. Among 
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her favored and privileged classes, she has 
encouraged the liberal studies of the sec- 
ondary and higher schools. But for her 
masses she has developed her “ people’s 
schools” with their unlimited programs, 
cunningly fashioned to insure obedience 
and devotion to the ruler’s will; for her 
masses she has developed her trade schools 
that she might insure the highest pitch of 
industrial skill in a permanent and predes- 
tined working class; for her masses she has 
developed her continuation schools to en- 
hance still further, not the intelligence nor 
the moral fiber, but simply and solely the 
industrial efficiency of her common people. 
From her schools for the masses there has 
been no broad educational path leading on- 
ward and upward. So tightly has the door 
of opportunity been closed that not more 
than one in ten thousand of the children 
leaving these schools has been able to go 
on to the higher forms of liberal and pro- 
fessional education. 

“In Germany’s highly organized dual 
system of class and mass education lies the 
secret of the strength that she has so ter- 
ribly abused. It is a kind of strength that 
any nation can develop if it is able and 
willing thus to prostitute the lives and 
labor and intelligence of nine-tenths of its 
people to a grossly material end dictated 
by the ambitions of a ruling group. A na- 
tion that will deliberately buy strength at 
this price and for this purpose may be 
counted on to abuse it, and so long as such 
a nation exists it will be a peril to free 
institutions. If Germany’s school organi- 
zation is right, then Germany’s philosophy 
is right; if Germany’s philosophy is wrong 
—and we know that nothing has been so 
utterly damnable in the whole range of 
human experience—then her school organi- 
zation is thoroughly vicious, for it ex- 
presses and gives effect to a philosophy 
more fundamental than even does her mili- 
tary system.” : 

The Association then points out that the 
great weakness in our system is the poorly 
paid and the untrained teacher, which 
makes “the teaching population transient 
and unstable”; and by reason of the fail- 
ure of the country to insist on training and 
expertness, and pay for it, the whole edu- 
cational system is jeopardized. For; as the 
pronunciamento puts it: 

“Tt is futile to speak of our public schools 
as the bulwark of American democracy 
when tens of thousands of teachers in these 
schools are only sixteen, seventeen, eight- 
een or nineteen years old; when more than 
one hundred thousand are less than twenty- 
two years old; when more than a quarter 
of a million have not passed the age of 
twenty-five. 

“At about the age a young physician is 
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beginning his four years of rigorous pro- 
fessional training, the average American 
teacher has already been practicing for 
two years an equally responsible profession. 
At about the age at which the physician has 
completed his course in the medical col- 
lege and his year as a hospital interne the 
average teacher has finished his profes- 
sional service and entered another calling. 
The children upon whom he has practiced 
are taken over by another novice, and the 
dreary round of amateurish bungling be- 
gins again. 

“Tt would be hard to overestimate what 
two hundred thousand mature, well-trained 
and permanently employed teachers in 
these small schools would mean to rural 
America and to the nation as a whole. 
They could do for America and American 
democracy what the village dominies have 
done for Scotland and what the rural 
schoolmasters have done for Denmark and 
Norway. They could make these lonely 
outposts of culture what they should be— 
strategic centers of national strength and 
national idealism. For, outposts though 
they may be in one sense, in another and 
a deeper sense, these little schools, of all 
our educational institutions, are closest to 
what is formative and abiding in our na- 
tional life.” 

Naturally, the Association is for larger 
salaries for the teachers, more attractive 
conditions of work and a greater experi- 
ence in all public schools. To bring this 
about it believes that education must be 
viewed nationally, not locally. It declares: 

“Tt is the judgment of this commission 
that a new need has sprung into existence 
with the war crisis—the need of a national 
aim in education and of a national policy 
and a national program to realize this aim. 
The American public school is sound in 
principle; it is democratic in purpose and 
tradition; but it is not adequate to the 
needs of the nation primarily because its 
policies have never been framed with ref- 
erence to these needs. Essentially a local 
institution, it is weakest at the very points 
where, to be of largest service to the na- 
tion, it should have its greatest strength.” 

And it finally sums up the situation as 
follows: 

“In view of the present emergency in 
education and because of the serious con- 
sequences that will inevitably ensue if the 
efficiency of the public schools is permitted 
further to deteriorate, measures looking 
toward the extension of the principle of na- 
tional co-operation should be undertaken 
without delay. The commission recom- 
mends that Congress be urged to make at 
once reasonable appropriations to the 


States for the following purposes: 
To insure through more at- 


“ First. 
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tractive rewards and through greatly im- 
proved facilities for professional prepara- 
tion an adequate supply of competent 
teachers. 

“Second. To promote through physical 
and health education and through the en- 
couragement of wholesome recreation the 
physical well-being of all the people. 

“Third. To insure that every element 
of the immigrant population shall be assi- 
milated to American ideals and institutions 
in so far as the provision of educational 
facilities can promote this end. 

“Fourth. To eliminate illiteracy in the 
native-born adult population. 

“Fifth. To conserve through a thorough- 
going policy of compulsory continuation 
schooling the intellectual, industrial and 
moral resources of the nation represented 
by the millions of boys and girls who now 
leave school and enter breadwinning em- 
ployment before their habits have been 
formed and before their ideals of life and 
conduct have been firmly established.” 

All this has a patriotic ring and carries 
conviction. The argument is sound and 
unaswerable and the question is how long 
will the educational interests of the country 
be overlooked in Washington, while bil- 
lions are being spent on war measures when 
it can easily be proved that nothing so 
adds to the fighting capacity of the country 
as a system of education that conserves the 
national ideals and interlocks practically 
with its immediate civic and national in- 
terests in supplying a trained and thinking 
citizenship, American to the core. 


~_— 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 








BY GEO. F. BASS. 





TEACHER: Suppose we were one thou- 
sand miles south of this place to-day 
(June 15) would the sun be more nearly 
overhead than it is here? 

Pupil: I think it would. 

T. How would the temperature com- 
pare with ours? 

P. I think it would be warmer. 

T. Suppose we were to go to a place 
where the sun would be exactly overhead? 

P. It would be warmer still. 

Second P. That’s where the brown 
baby lived. 

T. So it is. 

(The teacher in a preceding grade had 
read “Seven Little Sisters” to the class. 
This pupil recalled what was said about the 
brown baby. 

The teacher now took a globe and showed 
where we live and where we would be 





to-day if we were where the sun shines 
directly overhead at noon. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the sun seems to 
come north to a certain point and then go 
back. The children had noticed this when 
they were studying the shadow of the pole. 

One spoke out, “without permission!” 
and said, “ Yes, our shadow proved that.” 
Another said (without raising the hand— 
just think of it!) “There must be a strip 
around the earth that is pretty hot all the 
time.” 

T. What makes you think so? 

P. The sun just swings back and forth 
nearly overhead all the time in this place 
(pointing to the globe), and the earth is 
turning all the time, so that would make a 
hot strip around the earth. 

T. You are right. Where then will we 
find the hottest part of the earth? 

P. In that strip. 

T. Yes; and this strip is called the 
Torrid zone, and the line running through 
the middle of it is called the equator. 

“How easy!” says one, “But what 
would the teacher have done if that pupil 
had not suggested the hot strip.” 

My dear brother or maybe sister, do you 
think that this was a mere happening? 
Don’t you know that the subject was pre- 
sented in such a way as to cause the pupils 
to see just that fact? It is likely that 
many others saw the same thing before 
it was told. “But if no one had seen it?” 
Why the teacher would have kept doing 
things to arouse the proper mind activity. 
It takes more to move some minds than 
others. ‘“ Why not fell him that the Torrid 
zone is a hot strip around the earth mid- 
way between the poles?” Because we 
wish to teach him. If we tell him and he 
remembers it, he gains much less in mind 
power than he would if we did something 
to cause him to think it. If we simply 
wish him to be able to repeat the words 
(on examining day for instance), telling is 
just the thing. 

But the teacher had none of this in his 
recitation. He went on as smoothly as if 
what came was just what he expected to 
come. And we are inclined to believe this 
to be true. His next move was the fol- 
lowing: 

T. Now, suppose we come away from 
the equator to where we live, how would 
we find the temperature here? 

P. I think it would be cooler. 

T. Suppose we were to go away-south 
of it. 

P. I thing it would be warmer, for the 
farther south the warmer we get. 

We and some of the pupils could hardly 
keep still, because we knew the answer was 
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wrong, but the eye of the teacher quieted 
us. He did not frighten us, his look just 
said “ Wait.” We waited. 

T. In the winter, where is the warmest 
place in our school-room? 

P. Near the stove. 

T. State the effect of going north or 
south from the equator. 

P. The farther we go from the equator 
the cooler we find the temperature. 

Second P. We might say that the nearer 
we are to the equator, the warmer we find 
the temperature. 

Many illustrations were given, but this 
is enough to suggest the idea-—Indiana 
School Journal. 
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PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 








O one doubts that children would be 
; safer in prosecuting the journey of 
life were they fortified against temptation 
by the principle of abstinence. What, 
then, is the duty of parents? Why should 
they deny their children the additional 
protection which this principle affords, and 
in the inculcation of this principle, how im- 
portant its practice on the part of parents. 
How greviously do some parents mistake 
their relation to their little ones. Flowers 
they think they are to perfume their wilder- 
ness journey! Yes, and if cultivated they 
will bloom and diffuse a sweet fragrance 
for ever, but if neglected, no deserted gar- 
den will send forth an influence half so 
noxious. Images of beauty, to impart to 
life the spirit of poetry! Ah, in that little 
one, now so apparently simple, there is a 
nature that may yet outrival an angel’s 
grace or a devil’s malignity. Playthings! 
If when gamboling around the parent’s 
chair, or nestling in the parent’s bosom, 
they could stand up in the fullness of ma- 
turity, developed character, would not the 
parents grow pale and tremble before 
them? Go to yonder prison; enter its 
gloomiest and most securely guarded cell. 
Mark that sullen, hardened man,.and as 
you shrink from the being whom a seduc- 
tive world has betrayed, recollect that that 
countenance, so scowling, once sent joy to 
a mother’s heart, and that hardened nature 
was once tender and pliable. And had that 
father, as he proudly viewed his boy, and 
that mother as she yearned over her first- 
born child, abandoned the ensnaring art of 
drinking and instilled into the opening 
mind a sense of its dangerous tendencies, 
this day might have found that desolate 
home happy, and one unfit for communion 
with his race an ornament of society and 
the stay of his parents’ declining years. 
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Upon all temperance workers we urge 
the claims of the children. If they would 
work to the best advantage, we plead with 
them to increase their efforts for the 
young—not that we would have them cease 
all efforts to reclaim and influence the old, 
but, while they are seeking to “secure” 
we pray they forget not to “prevent.”— 
Temperance Advocate. 


_— 


THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 








GEORGE ARNOLD. 





’Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall and slender, and sallow and dry; 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
“Let us be happy down here below; 
The living Should live, though the dead be 


dead, 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history, too; 

He took the little ones up on his knee, 

For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew; 

“Learn while you’re young,” he often said, 
“There is much to enjoy, down here below; 

Life for the living, and rest for the dead!” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 

The rod was scarcely known in his school. 

Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 

Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said; 
“We should make life pleasant, down here 

below. 

The living need charity more than the dead,” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor; 
“T need so little,” he often said; 
“And my friends and relatives here below 
Won’t litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


But the pleasantest times that he had. of all, 
Were the sociable hours he used ‘to pass, 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor’s wall, 

Making an unceremonious call, 
Over a pipe and a friendly glass; 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 
Of the many he tasted, here below; 
“Who has no cronies, had better be dead!” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles; 

He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 

Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace, 
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Till - house grew merry, from cellar to 
tiles; 
“T’m a pretty old man,” he gently said, 

“T have lingered a long while, here below; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled!” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 

Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there, 

On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown; 
And, feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said, 

’Twas a glorious world, down here below; 
“Why wait for happiness till we are dead?” 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 

And the lingering beams of golden light - 

Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered, 

“Rest!” 

Gently, gently, he bowed his head... 
There were angels waiting for him I know; 

He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago! 


— 
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MEETING IN DICTIONARY. 








WAS awakened in the middle of the 
night by a disturbance in the library. 
It did not seem to be the noise of burglars. 
It was more like the murmuring sound of 
many tongues, engaged in spirited debate. 
I listened closely, and concluded it must be 
some sort of a discussion being held by the 
words in my big unabridged dictionary. 
Creeping softly to the door, I stood and 
listened. “I don’t care,” said the little 
word Of; “I may not be very big, but that 
is not reason why everybody should take 
advantage of me. I am the most merci- 
lessly over-worked word in the whole dic- 
tionary, and there is no earthly reason for 
it either. People say they ‘consider of,’ 
and ‘approve of,’ and ‘accept of,’ and 
‘admit of,’ all sorts of things. Then they 
say, ‘all of us’ and ‘both of them,’ and 
‘first of all,’ and tell about ‘looking out 
of’ the window, or cutting a piece of 
bread ‘off of’ the loaf, until I am utterly 
tired out.” 

“Pshaw!” said the word Up. “I am 
not much bigger than you, and I do twice 
as much work, and a good deal of it need- 
lessly, too. People ‘wake up’ in the morn- 
ing, and ‘get up,’ and ‘shake up,’ their 
beds, and ‘dress up,’ and ‘wash up,’ and 
‘draw up,’ to the table, and ‘eat up,’ and 
‘drink up’ their breakfast. Then they 
‘jump up’ from the table, and ‘hurry up’ 
to ‘go up’ to the corner, where the street 
car driver ‘pulls up’ his horses, and the 
passengers ‘ascend up’ into the front 
seats, and the conductor ‘takes up’ the 





tickets. All this is done even before 
people ‘ get up’ town, and ‘take up’ their 
day’s work. From that time until they 
‘put up,’ their books and ‘shut up’ their 
offices, I do more work than any two words 
in this book; and even after business hours 
I am worked until people ‘lock up’ their 
houses, and ‘go up to bed,’ ‘cover them- 
selves up,’ and ‘shut up’ their eyes for the 
night. It would take a week to tell what 
I have to ‘put up’ with in a day, and I 
am a good deal ‘worked up’ over it.” 

“T agree that both Up and Of are very 
much overworked,” said the word Stated, 
“but I think I myself deserve a little sym- 
pathy. I am doing not only my own legiti- 
mate work, but also that which ought to 
be done by my friend Said. Nobody 
‘says’ anything nowadays, he always 
‘states’ it.” 

“Yes,” chipped in the funny little word 
Pun, “these are very ‘stately’ times.” 

Some of the words laughed at this, but 
Humor said, “ Pun is a simpleton.” 

“No,” answered Wit, “he is a fellow 
of duplicities.” 

“He makes me tired,” said Slang. 

Then the discussion was resumed. 

“T do a great deal of needless work,” 
said the word But. “People say they 
have no doubt ‘but that’ it will rain, and 
they shouldn’t wonder ‘but what’ it would 
snow, until I don’t know ‘but’ I shall 
strike.” 

“What I have most to complain about,” 
said the word As, “is that I am forced to 
associate so much with the word Equally. 
Only yesterday a man said he could ‘see 
equally as well as another man.’ I don’t 
see what business Equally had in that 
sentence.” 

“Well,” retorted Equally, “men every 
day say that something is ‘ equally as good’ 
as something else, and I don’t see what 
business As has in that sentence.” 

“JT think,” said Propriety, “you two 
should be divorced by mutual consent.” 

There was a fluttering sound and a 
clamor of voices. 

“We, too, ought to be granted divorce,” 
was the substance of what they said, and 
among the voices I recognized those of 
the following couples: Cover Over, Enter 
In, From Thence, Go Fetch, Have Got, 
Latter End, Continue On, Converse To- 
gether, New Beginner, Return Back, Rise 
Up, Sink Down, They Both, Try And, 
More Perfect, Seldom Ever, Almost Never, 
Feel Badly, United Together, Two First, 
An One, Over Again, Repeat Again, and 
many others. 

-When quietude had been restored, the 
word Rest said: “You words all talk of 
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being overworked; as if that were the 
worst thing that could happen to a fellow, 
but I tell you it is much worse to be cut 
out of your own work. Now, look at me. 
Here I am, ready and willing to perform 
my part in the speech of the day, but al- 
most everybody passes by me and employs 
my awkward friend Balance. It is the 
commonest thing in the world to hear 
people say they will pay the ‘balance’ of a 
debt, or will sleep the ‘balance’ of the 
night.” 

“T suffer considerably from the same 
kind of neglect,” said the word Deem: 
“Nobody ever ‘deems’ a thing beautiful 
any more, it is always ‘considered’ beau- 
tiful, when, in fact, it is not considered 
at all.” 

“True,” said Irritate, “and people talk 
of being ‘aggravated’ when they ought, in- 
stead, to give me work.” 

“And me,” said Purpose. “Look at 
me. I get hardly anything to do, because 
people are always ‘proposing’ to do this 
or that, when no idea of a proposition is 
involved. Why, I read the other day of a 
man who had ‘proposed’ to murder an- 
other, when, really, he had never said a 
word about it to a living being. Of course, 
he only purposed to commit the murder.” 

“Tt is my turn,” said the word Among. 
“T should like to protest against Mr. Be- 
tween doing my work. The idea of people 
saying a man divided an orange ‘between’ 
his three children! It humiliates me.” 

“Tt is no worse,” said the word Fewer, 
“than to have people say there were ‘less’ 
men in one army than in another.” 

“No,” added More Than, “and no worse 
than to have them say there were ‘over’ 
one hundred thousand men.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said the word Likely, 
“that nobody has more reason for com- 
plaint than I have. My friend Liable is 
doing nearly all my work. They say a 
man is ‘liable’ to be sick, or ‘liable’ to 
be out of town, when the question of liabil- 
ity does not enter into the matter at all.” 

“You’re no worse off than I am,” said 
the little word So. “That fellow Such is 
doing all my work. People say there never 
was ‘such’ a glorious country as this, 
when, of course, they mean there never 
was ‘so’ glorious a country elsewhere.” 

I saw that there was likely to be no end 
to this discussion, since half the words in 
the dictionary were making efforts to put 
in their complaints; so I returned to my 
couch, and I will leave it to any person 
who has read this account to say whether 
I had not already heard enough to make 
me or anybody else feel sleepy —Washing- 
ton Post. 
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TIRESOME PEOPLE. 





} eeweid are all about us—the people with 
tiresome habits which they do not 
seem conscious of possessing. We have 
only to open our eyes to the fact to dis- 
cover that society is penetrated from end 
to end by tiresome people; people who 
never do the right thing at the right time, 
and who are always doing wrong things 
and foolish ones; people who are never to 
be relied upon for punctuality, tact, dis- 
crimination, complaisance; people who 
come too early and go away too late, or 
who come too late and go away too early, 
or who do not come at all when they have 
been especially asked for grave reasons 
touching the success of the whole arrange- 
ment, and whose refusal or failure makes 
wreck of everything; people who bring 
forward sore subjects, rattling the family 
skeletons, spend the evening in unfurling 
red flags, shuffling from place to place, and 
point to point, expressly for the pleasure 
of treading on their neighbor’s toes; people 
who confound together two men who hate 
each other; mistake a waning beauty for 
a confessed fright; or a woman of distinc- 
tion, carrying herself high, for a woman 
of no account a dozen degrees below her 
in the social scale; people who never see 
signs nor take hints, and who blunder into 
family messes and social morasses with 
the most annoying obtuseness. 

All these are not bad beople; not wicked, 
corrupt, abominable; they may, on the con- 
trary, be very good, honest people, true- 
hearted and straight-minded; but they are 
tiresome, and as much objects of dread 
as they are so often causes of dismay. 

Very tiresome, too, are the kind-hearted 
but easily affronted people, who love with 
more suspicion than self-respect, and are 
forever finding that you have intentionally 
slighted them, and cruelly wounded them. 
You, frank and direct, and without a 
second thought, standing on your friend- 
ship as on a solid structure not liable to 
disturbance, and thinking that when once 
a friend is known and affection given, no 
more doubt need enter amicable relations, 
carry on your life without misgiving; wher 
suddenly you are pulled up by some pas- 
sionate or tearful outbreak from your 
friend, whose affections have been wounded 
in some mysterious way, and whose tire- 
some habit of doubt and ultra-sensitive- 
ness shakes your solid structure to the 
foundations. 

Your friend has so many good points 
you cannot give her up. She is faithful 
and trustworthy,’ candid and sincere, but 
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she is the most tiresome woman alive with 
her harassing suspicions and porcupine- 
like quality of distrust. Love her as you 
may, you cannot but feel that you have a 
heavy percentage on your affection, and 
that to have joined hands with one whose 
qualifying epithet is “tiresome” is of itself 
a nuisance that greatly modifies the charm 
of your intercourse, and the value of her 
friendship. 

It would really seem that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by association or acquaint- 
ance with these tiresome people, in their 
various phases; yet after all, if we allow 
ourselves to profit by their example and 
shun these tiresome habits, they are not 
without their use in the world.—The Press. 


— 


THE TONE OF THE SCHOOL. 








BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 





HAVE been struck more by the tone or 
absence of tone in the schoolroom than 
even the scholarship. And I have ever 
found scholarship to be in some inscrutable 
way dependent on tone. It is not easy to 
define tone in the schoolroom, but what is 
meant is the existence of energy; energy 
in operation gives force. 

In one school G——— was the presiding 
teacher; he had four assistants. He 
always talked loud and boisterously; he 
knew his knowledge so well and he liked 
to talk so well that he did a great part 
of the reciting himself. One day the class 
had to find the least common multiple of 
6, 8, 10. A boy stood at the blackboard. 

“Well, Charles, you divide by 2, do you? 
You get what? Ah, I see, 3, 4 and 5. 
Well, now multiply these together, don’t 
you? Oh! you have. It is—6o. Right. 
And that again by 2—120. Now you can 
divide all these into it, can’t you? 6 goes 
into I120—20 times; 8 goes I5 times; 10 
goes 12 times, see? Very well done, 
Charles; be seated.” 

All of this was said in a vigorous, loud, 
strong voice. Charles had little to do with 
that common multiple. I knew the master 
wells and said nothing then. 

Another boy was called up, and he and 
the master went through the business of 
finding the least common multiple of 5, 
Io, and 15. Then another was called up, 
and he and the master took the numbers 
6, 8 and 12, 

The next week I came in again and asked 
Charles to give me a small number; he 
gave 6. I asked James for one; he gave 
10. Carrie gave 14. Now, I said, “I want 
a number that I can divide by each of 
these—can you find it? 





The master wanted to suggest. but I 
shook my head, “ Why, boys, what are you 
thinking about?” 

Now the master by his boisterousness, 
his noisy manner, and his prompting, his 
everlasting telling, telling, had destroyed 
all the tone of that school; even his as- 
sistants were demoralized. But he was 
popular; the boys liked him. Scholarship 
was impossible, however, in his schoolroom. 
The master afterwards went into politics. 

Miss G—— had a school in the same 
town, with three assistants. I stood in the 
hall a moment before I entered and I could 
hardly hear a sound, and yet I knew there 
must be fifty pupils there. Though it was 
muddy weather the floor was neat; it had 
evidently been brushed since the pupils 
went in. But few eyes were turned toward 
me as I entered; a boy came forward and 
gave me a seat. 

A class was reading; the teacher stood 
at the rear of the room. At a signal the 
pupil reading gave a résumé of the lesson 
to me—it took twenty-five or thirty words. 
Then she proceeded to read. What struck 
me was that she had @ point to make in 
her reading. She looked at the teacher 
every three or four words, in an earnest 
manner. 

“Ts that just the meaning? Suppose 
you try the last sentence, George. Before 
you rise, remember, you have to convince 
me of something.” George rose and looked 
sharply at the teacher and caught her eye 
before he proceeded. “Well, George has 
made the point, I think.” I felt that the 


class must have made a careful study of: 


that part of the book. 

“What did we read yesterday?” All 
were ready to reply. 

“What did we read last week?” 
Several were called on and gave intelligible 
accounts. 

“Who can tell of subjects read last 
term? Tell me what pieces you liked 
best.” Each had something to say. 

“Tell me something you have read that 
you had brought up in your life out of 
school.” 

“One pupil referred to a line of poetry 
about the stars—but the ‘time’ is up.” 

Now the space between Miss G—— and 
the master was great; yet each had the 
same position of duty. A pupil in the 
room of the latter had some chance of ex- 
pansion-—in the former absolutely none. 
Miss G—— accumulated the energy in the 
pupil and directed it, and gave tone to the 
entire school. All the operations of the 


school bore the marks of tone.—Educa-° 


tional Record. 
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COLUMBUS DAY, OCTOBER 12. 





HE little fleet of Columbus was but 
three small vessels, the Pinta and 
Nina and a larger ship, with a deck, on 
which Columbus lived, the Santa Maria. 
On board this fleet were ninety mariners, 
together with thirty “private adventurers ” 
in all, one hundred and twenty persons. 
On a Friday, early in the morning, the 
squadron set sail from Palos. On losing 
sight of land, their hearts failed them and 
at one time the mutinous spirit among them 
made serious trouble. Notwithstanding 
their doubts, discouragements and fears, 
Columbus was undaunted and in various 
ways kept up the interest of his crew by 
offering the first discoverer of the long- 
looked-for land “a doublet of velvet and a 
pension of thirty crowns. which he was 
authorized by Ferdinand and Isabella to 


On the 11th of October, they were all 
awake all night and at two in the morning 
of the twelfth, a gun was fired from the 
Pinta, at the moment one of the sailors 
descried the first sight of land, and the 
great mystery of the ocean was revealed 
on October the twelfth by the sight of a 
great stretch of land. 

Columbus with a rich dress and with 
drawn sword, went off in a little shallop 
to land, knelt and “kissed the ground with 
tears of joy” and took possession of the 
island in the name of Queen Isabella. 
Gathered about him and his staff were a 
group “of dusky, copper-colored Indians, 
partly naked, beardless, with long black 
hair floating on their shoulders or bound 
up in tresses around their heads.” 

It is supposed that there were more In- 
dians when Columbus came than there are 
now in this country. The pity of it that 
we should have their land, and lose sight 
of our duty not only to care for them, but 
to watch over their condition, educations 
and their well-being as if they were our 
own children. If there were only many 
others like William Penn, the man they 
called “Father,” to befriend these first 
native American Indians! 

On the 28th of October, the three little 
ships came in sight of Cuba and the Island 
of Hispaniola, now known as San Do- 
mingo. Soon after, the Santa Maria was 
wrecked by the unfaithfulness of the 
steersman, overcome by fatigue, who 
turned over the helm to a boy while he 
slept. On the Pinta, Columbus proceeded 
upon his home voyage and wrote on parch- 
ment an account of his voyage and dis- 
covery, and sealed and directed it to the 
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King and Queen, wrapped in a waxed cloth 
and placed the document in the center of 
a cake of wax, inclosing it in a large 
barrel, which was thrown into the sea, that 
the discovery of the newly found lands 
might be preserved in case of shipwreck. 
The little bark of Columbus, however, was 
destined to outride the storms of the sea 
and he entered the harbor of Palos, from 
which he had sailed, and the whole com- 
munity celebrated the success “of his en- 
terprise by a grand procession and a public 
thanksgiving to God.” 

The honors paid to Columbus by the 
people of Palos were the harbingers of still 
higher honors which awaited him at the 
Court of Spain. Columbus died on the 
20th of May, 1506. His last words were: 
“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum.” “Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” 


<< 


“WHY I AM GOING BACK TO 
SCHOOL.” 


T HE American Boy Magazine asked 

its readers to write short letters on 
the subject above. The publishers received 
506 responses and the 20 best replies were 
published in the September issue. We re- 
print the first prize winner, written by J. 
Russel Salsbury, a 15 year old lad from 
Nebraska, and also the second, written by 
James Fannin Wilson, a 16 year old boy 
from South Carolina. 


THE FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


I am going back to school this fall be- 
cause it is my patriotic duty. We are at 
war, a war that is taking all our young men 
who have completed or soon would have 
completed their education. This leaves the 
business at home to be done by the older 
and the younger men. Therefore it is my 
patriotic duty to get all the education I can 
before my country needs me. When the 
call comes for me, I will go gladly and, 
with my higher education, will be of more 
military value than if I had enlisted early. 
Our President has asked school boys to get 
all the education they can and do their war 
work after school hours. A request from 
the President has become a command now, 
so we have to obey. 

It is my duty to civil life. 








If my coun- 


try does not need me for war I will be of 
more value in civil life as a technical man, 
if I complete my education. 

It is a gain either way the question is 
taken. If the education is not used to ad- 
vantage in the service, it still has another 
chance to express itself profitably in the 
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business or professional world in peace 
times after the war. 

It is my privilege. If some French school 
children can go to school in a cave without 
the modern conveniences, sometimes wear- 
ing gas masks to keep from being poisoned, 
I see no reason why a strong, healthy boy 
should stay away from school, where there 
is no such danger and where all the mod- 
ern conveniences are provided, especially 
when such neglect would be crippling the 
country in years to come. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 


I am in the senior year of high school 
in the coming term. I am going to school 
next year because for eleven years I have 
struggled to complete my education; that 
is, to finish high school, which is really 
only the first or second step-in a real edu- 
cation. I am like a homesteader who has 
labored for eleven years and has to labor 
only one more year to gain the title to his 
land; I have labored for eleven years and 
now I have to labor only one year more 
in order to gain the title to what I have 
been working for, which is my diploma. 
This diploma is only a piece of paper but 
it is priceless in value. 

When this war is over this country is 
going to need educated men and boys. And 
only educated boys will find any success in 
holding down the positions they now have, 
positions caused by the drafting of the for- 
mer employees who held them. I say boys 
because I am a boy and this applies to boys 
more than to men. If a boy is holding 
down one of these positions and neglects 
his education, he will find that after the 
war is over some man, maybe the former 
employee, will come along, and he will find 
himself out of employment. It may be a 
hard task to find another position, for they 
will not be as numerous then as now. 
Whereas, if a boy can hold down a posi- 
tion not so important and large and with 
not so much salary and continue his edu- 
cation, when the war is over and the test 
comes he can continue to hold his position 
and advance. I am just as anxious to make 
money as any other boy, but I also see the 
need of a good education and from what 
all the “big men” tell me I do not think 
it is a bad plan. A good education is the 
best and only foundation for any boy’s am- 
bition. Without it he will find that he can 
go no further than a certain point which 
will not be far up on the ladder of “ Suc- 
cess.” 

Therefore, since I know that this is un- 
doubtedly true and have seen examples of 
its truth, I realize that I must continue my 
education. And that is just the reason I 





am going to school next year and to college 
in the years to come. 

Another, Robert L. B. Wilson of South 
Dakota, puts it tersely: I am fifteen years 
old. I am in the eleventh grade. My 
greatest ambition is to become like Lin- 
coln. As he said, so I repeat, “I will pre- 
pare myself so that when my chance comes, 
I will be ready.” 
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MUSIC AND EDUCATION. 








x Boston some years ago Prof. H. E. 
Holt addressed a large audience of 
teachers, educators and others, at Chicker- 
ing Hall, upon “Music in Education; or 
How Children may be Taught to Think in 
Music.” The N. E. Journal spoke as fol- 
lows of his work: , 

Upon this subject he is peculiarly well 
qualified to speak, since he has demon- 
strated that music has a place in educa- 
tion and a value of its own as a means of 
mental discipline not second certainly to 
other branches which have long been faith- 
fully taught. This view places music upon 
an educational basis, and entitles it to the 
recognition and support of educators every- 
where as well as of music teachers, many 
of whom are awakening to the fact that 
the successful teaching of music involves 
more than the old-time instruction of the 
“ singing-master.” By way of introduc- 
tion, he said that “ music may be so taught 
as to prove one of the most valuable means 
of mental discipline; and thus become an 
important educational factor aside from its 
own intrinsic value, entitling it to the 
recognition of teachers and educators. 
This feature, as such, has not until recently 
been admitted or even understood. In- 
deed so widespread has been the idea that 
a thorough knowledge of music could only 
be acquired by those who possess the gift 
of musical genius; and so general has been 
the custom of relying upon the artificial 
aids afforded by various musical instru- 
ments, that neither educators nor musicians 
themselves have been prepared to realize 
the results which may be obtained when 
correct educational principles and methods 
are applied to the teaching of the subject. 
“When music takes its place, as it is sure 
to do ere long, among the essentials of a 
sound education, and is taken up by the 
teaching profession and taught with the 
same intelligence which has long been 
given to other and certainly not more im- 
portant branches, we shall see such a profi- 
ciency in singing as was never before wit- 
nessed.” 

A very interesting and attractive feature 
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of the lecture was the presence of a class 
of twenty-six little boys and girls, averag- 
ing nine years of age, from one of the Ded- 
ham schools. This class, which Mr. Holt 
had never seen before, showed their ability 
to sing readily any scale-interval in the 
different keys; also to sing any modulation 
from one key to another, thinking the pitch 
of each sound as it was sung. They also 
rendered, without hesitation or confusion, 
exercises in two and three parts, showing 
an unmistakable knowledge of sounds when 
combined in two and three-part singing. 
The results in teaching time from the use 
of a time language composed of four vowels 
and seven consonants was also very gratify- 
ing. Mr. Holt claims that every distinct 
musical idea in the pitch or length of 
sounds ‘should have in the teaching of 
music an oral name. In this time-language 
the vowels name the accents, and the con- 
sonants the length of the sounds. 

But you may have all this knowledge and 
skill and never “sing as the bird sings,” be- 
cause the genuine love of song is not in the 
heart and has not been encouraged and 
fostered at home or socially. 
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ALLENBY IN PALESTINE. 


LTHOUGH it took Field Marshal Lord 
Allenby just one year to do what the 
Crusaders were unable to accomplish in 
100 years, nevertheless, while carrying out 
one of the most brilliantly executed cam- 
paigns in the annals of military history, 
he by no means spent all of his time fight- 
ing Turks, writes Lowell Thomas, Ameri- 
can correspondent. One expects a great 
military leader to be conversant with mili- 
tary tactics and the history of war, but it 
is a bit extraordinary to find the leader of 
a great army a bookman and naturalist. 
But Lord Allenby probably knows as 
much as any man living about the flowers 
and wild animals and birds of the Holy 
Land. He stationed a Yorkshire sergeant 
at a watering-place which migratory birds 
frequented and whenever a new species 
arrived the commander-in-chief would for- 
get the cares of his campaign and slip off 
to the pond to see the bird for himself. He 
is the type of man whom John Burroughs 
would make a boon companion. 
While with the forces in Palestine, I 
discovered that Allenby was exceptionally 
popular with the men in the ranks. But 








I was told everywhere that his generals 
got shaky in the knees when in his pres- 
ence, because if anything went wrong you 
could hear the deliverer of Jerusalem all 
the way from Dan to Beersheba. 
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Since the Boer war, when he first made 
his reputation as a great cavalry leader, 
he has been known to his men as “ Bull” 
Allenby, and the rank and file of the Tom- 
mies and Anzacs seldom go far wrong in 
their measure of a man. 

A thousand years from now historians, 
I believe, will rank Allenby with Thoth- 
mes III, Rameses I, Joshua, Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander the Great, 
Titus, Richard Coeur de Lion, Saladin and 
the other mighty conquerors who have led 
their hosts across the plains of the Sharon 
and Armageddon. Allenby succeeded 
where even Napoleon failed. His was a 
campaign such as all military men have 
dreamed of, but few have realized. 

But though essentially a man of war 
who prefers to wear a uniform made of 
the same cloth as that worn by his privates, 
to eat the same food, and to roar like a 
lion, Allenby has another side to his na- 
ture. He reads both Greek and Latin 
fluently, and he carried with him on his 
campaign such books as George Adam 
Smith’s Geography of the Holy Land, a 
Bible dictionary and, of course, a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Just after the capture of Jericho, Al- 
lenby and the Duke of Connaught took a 
run down to the edge of the Dead Sea. 
When they arrived the soldiers were en- 
joying their noon-day siesta, and there 
were some motorboats lying out a bit too 
far, being knocked about by the waves. 

The C.-in-C. angrily ordered them to be 
pulled in. Both he and the Duke lent a 
hand. The temperature was about 110 
degrees. Both were wringing wet with 
perspiration, and hardly as comfortable as 
the soldiers helping them, who were wear- 
ing absolutely no clothing. When the job 
was done, Allenby remarked quietly to one 
of the boys that it was a pity they couldn’t 
have taken a cinema of his Royal High- 
ness pulling on the rope between two naked 
Australians. 

An hour later, on their way back to 
Jericho, their car rounded a bend within 
gunshot of the Turks. Somewhere near 
the place that Joshua_and the Israelites are 
supposed to have crossed the Jordan on 
dry land the Rolls-Royce sank up to its 
hubs in quicksand and salt. Instead of 
allowing his men to do it, Allenby insisted 
on crawling through that slime, scooping 
out room to lie down under the car, and 
then, using his enormous hands as shovels, 
he scooped out the white mud around all 
four wheels so the Rolls-Joyce could be 
pulled out by his staff captain’s car. When 
he crawled out the conqueror of the Holy 
Land was unrecognizable and covered with 
a mass of oozy slime. 
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If the occasional ripples which go 
through my audiences at the Covent Gar- 
den Royal Opera House are any barometer 
of what interests them most, people are 
far more interested in little stories about 
the human side of General Allenby than 
they are in how he turned the Turkish 
flank at Beersheba, or how he captured 
Aleppo and cut the Bagdad railway. 

Allenby, in addressing his troops on 
August 4, 1918, said his confidence was 
“based on the justice of our cause and 
faith in the sustaining help of the Al- 
mighty.” He had worked out the plans 
of attack down to the smallest detail, and 
when his cavalry were at Armageddon he 
was both confident and playful. There 
was an American child at headquarters that 
morning, and the great general took de- 
light in entertaining her. 

When Allenby captured Jerusalem he had 


- accomplished one of the most dramatic 


feats of history. The best that Richard 
Coeur de Lion could do was to reach the 
top of Nebi Samwil and get a view of the 
Holy City. Herr Wilhelm Hohenzollern, 
before his bubble burst, showed the world 
what a buffoon he was by entering Jeru- 
salem on a white charger, dressed in white 
robes and followed by his resplendent 
comic opera cavalry. 

As every one knows, when Allenby, the 
great deliverer, entered the Holy City he 
merely walked in with three officers in 
front of him who occupy a far more promi- 
nent position in the official photographs 
than Allenby himself, whose face is almost 
hidden. When the kaiser rode into Jeru- 
salem he went to the German Cathedral 
and delivered an oration, as if he were the 
reincarnation of the Apostle Paul. When 
Allenby entered he stood modestly while 
another man read his very brief proclama- 
tion for him. 

One day, while having lunch with the 
Duke of Connaught and Lord Allenby, I 
asked the commander-in-chief what his 
feelings were when he received the news 
that his men had taken Jerusalem, the City 
of David, “the city which, more than 
Athens, more than Rome, taught the na- 
tions civic justice; the city which gave her 


# name to the ideal city which men are ever 


striving to build on earth; the city which 
gave her name to the city of God which 
shall one day descend from heaven—the 
New Jerusalem.” Allenby replied: “I 
guess I felt pretty much the same as you 
feel when you capture any town.” 
Lieutenant General Sir Philip Chetwode, 
who commanded the army corps which 
captured Jerusalem, one of Allenby’s 
closest friends, his companion through the 
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Boer War and his second in command 
during the campaign in the Holy Land, de- 
scribed the deliverer of Palestine to me 
one day while we were seated in the 
kaiser’s palace on the Mount of Olives as 
“the straightest man that ever drew on 
a boot.” 
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THE LISTENING EAR. 


HE horse or the mule that hath not 

understanding may look to all-know- 

ing man at times as though he were using 

his auricular orifices for ventilators merely ; 

but a man may owe his life to the quick 

hearing and the horse-sense that takes 
action in accord with it. 

A man might learn a lesson from the 
four-footed brute in the right and wise use 
of the hearing apparatus. Half the time, if 
we go wrong or do wrong, it is because we 
did not listen when we were told. Content 
to catch a word here and there of our in- 
structions, we rush away to carry a com- 
mand into execution, and the final result 
stands to shame us with the proof that we 
did precisely the opposite of what we were 
told to do. 

There is a kind of listening that is purely 
absorptive: and there is a kind that stimu- 
lates and inspires. Do you know “a good 
listener”? Then you know one whose 
sympathy is priceless, whose patience is un- 
failing, whose tact is inexhaustible, whose 
self-suppression is exquisite and touching. 
What of your own part in the relation? 
Perhaps you trespass on all this delightful 
receptivity and play the monstrous egoist. 
The gentle, deferential attitude leads you to 
“run on” ad libitum about your own con- 
cerns as though they were momentous and 
worthy to engross another’s attention. 
“Turn about is fair play.” Is it not barely 
possible that the one to whom you describe 
yourself and your petty triumphs might 
have something worth while to utter and to 
hear? 

Impossible in social intercourse is he 
whose only music is the monochord of Self. 
We all are aware of certain ones who must 
forever be rehearsing their good deeds, 
their heroisms, their successes, their inten- 
tions, the verbal bouquets they have re- 
ceived. They lug forward their favorite 
theme with an odious affectation of shrink- 
ing modesty. But if you did not insist on 
their solo performance it would break their 
hearts. 

The monologue artist is likely to be a 
pest, whose intended victims flee before he 
can buttonhole them. They know that if 
they stand without hitching while he turns 
on the flow of conversation their hope is 
no more. There will be no chance to offer 
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a rejoinder. He will not hear what they 
may have to say. Impatient of interrup- 
tion, he will not wait for them to finish an 
interpolation of their own. He will brush 
away their comment or their opinion as 
though it were a fly and march forward 
with his own story to his own music. 

Precious things of life come to those who 
can hold their peace and in the quiet places 
‘commune with the still, small voices that 
may have more to say to their hearts than 
blatant symphonies. The silences educate, 
and Nature achieves in vast, contemplative 
intervals of soundlessness, as well as in the 
sea’s roaring or the cataract’s: thunder. 

How is a man to learn if he does not 
know how to remain mute and in humility 
in the presence of a teacher? The wise 
are they who are always learning by virtue 
of sedulous listening—and that is why we 
say that one word, to them, is sufficient — 
Ledger. 
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RICH POOR FOLKS. 








BY THOMAS O. BLAIR. 





“6 A* ” and “ox” were the only printed 
words which “Bud” ever learned 
in the little schoolhouse on the edge of the 
forest. When the teacher thought that 
Bud thoroughly knew “ax,” me introduced 
“ox,” only to find that when “ox” seemed 
to be mastered, “ax” was forgotten. And 
when “ax” was again stamped on the boy’s 
eye and brain, “ox” seemed to disappear. 
Because Bud was harmless and kind, and 
because he was sent from the poor farm to 
school with a baker’s dozen of unfortunates 
who formed a fourth part of the pupils of 
the district, his presence was taken as a 
matter of course until he had grown almost 
to a man’s size without learning anything 
from books. What he absorbed from his 
surroundings; and what seed sown by 
patient teachers was taking root, only 
heaven knew. 

Years passed. The teacher returned to 
visit old scenes. At the poor farm on a 
Sunday afternoon he spoke to the flotsam 
and jetsam of society gathered there, from 
the text, “Blessed are ye poor, for yours 
is the kingdom of God.” Everybody lis- 
tened. Eyes grew moist that were too tired 
to weep. The old colored inmate whose 
function was as pastor of his little flock of 
fellow-unfortunates, reverently bowed his 
head on his cane, and said “ Amen, amen.” 
But the most noticeable figure in the group 
was a man who went about quietly, passing 
the song-books, giving a little help here and 
there, and offering to help in the distribu- 
tion of Gospels and literature at the close 
of the service. 
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The visitor said to this quietly serving 
man, “I used to know a boy we called 
‘Bud,’ who lived here and went to my 
school. Do you know anything about him?” 
He answered, “I’m Bud, but I didn’t know 
you was a preacher.” 

“T’m not,” said the visitor, “but I try to 
help people a little as I go along the King’s 
highway.” Bud’s eyes grew wistful as he 
said, “When you go home write letters to 
me.’ 

The visitor, who had written letters to 
the school children before the blessed 
“League of the Golden Pen” was known 
by that name, quickly replied, “ Yes, Bud, 
I’d rather write to you thanto King George, 
who doesn’t need me and wouldn’t care.” 

Then right and left and in and out Bud 
went to the shut-ins who could not or would 
not come to the chapel service, distributing 
Gospels and literature. In the Gospel of 
John which he received for himself he 
asked to have his name written, with that 
of the visitor. “I can’t read,” said he, 
“but I can get some one to read for me. 
No, don’t write my name ‘ Bud.’ They used 
to call me that, but my real name is Alfred.” 
Evidently he had risen toa new self-respect, 
realizing the true dignity of his manhood in 
Christ Jesus. Bringing from another room 
a mildly insane woman, he explained, “ She 
wants you to write her name in her book, 
too.” 

The sinking sun warned Alfred that other 
duties awaited him. He was seen with 
equal cheerfulness feeding the farm animals 
when the visitor left the farm sorrowful 
yet rejoicing,—sorrowful for the unfor- 
tunate whom he had tried to comfort, yet 
rejoicing that God is able to fill the most 
vacant mind with the knowledge of himself, 
and to make the King’s highway so plain 
that the wayfaring men though fools shall 
not err therein. 

Just how he found the Christ, and what 
was the first expression of his new life, the 
visitor did not learn, further than that he 
was converted in a revival service held in 
the little chapel room of the poorhouse 
some years ago, and that in confidence and 
in conduct he had lived for Christ without 
wavering. As to prodding him with personal 
questions, the visitor did not dare. When 
you see one walking in the King’s highway 
you know he has been born from above, 
and you know he is alive because you see 
him walking that way. 

The visitor returned to the city of his 
sojourn, to tell the well-dressed people of 
“First Church” what great things he had 
seen in lowly places, and what transforma- 
tions can be wrought in lives that seem to 
be almost beyond human touch, when Christ 
himself touches those lives into fragrant 
bloom and luscious fruitage. 
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When Dan Gamer and I and the rest of 
us boys, and sometimes the girls, too, and 
their mothers, went blackberrying in the 
open spaces and the “deadenings” and the 
“clearings” of the big woods, where did 
we find the finest berries, hanging dead 
ripe in great clusters ready to drop into our 
hands at the touch? Not along the beaten 
paths where the half-hearted and the timid 
and the conventional berry-pickers could 
easily find and grasp them, but where briars 
with long recurved points almost tore the 
clothes from your back, and sometimes 
went deeper; where mosquitoes bit and 
“chiggers” dug into your flesh, where 
snakes might be concealed. 

If you have never broken away from con- 
ventionalities, try spiritual berry-picking in 
out-of-the-way places, where, it may be, no 
one will carry the love of Christ if you 
don’t go; where, perhaps, you are of all 
persons the one best qualified to do most 
good. Any way, you will be blessed with 
new blessings that will more than repay you 
for the scratches and the possible scorn you 
may receive from some who are too selfish 
to comprehend your motives. You will find 
in these out-or-the-way places among the 
humble folk new meanings to the refrain, 
“Where Jesus is ’tis heaven there.” You 
will be smiled upon by the King himself be- 
cause you have gladly borne his name and 
his message without money and without 
price to those who need him and have noth- 
ing to pay. You will find riches of faith 
among the simple poor that will make you 
feel how needy you are and will create in 
you a hungering for the things.—S. S. 


Times. 
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NE of the most distinguished scholars 

of this century, with that admirable 
clearness of expression of which he is mas- 
ter, says: “ Education has two great ends to 
which everything else must be subordinated. 
The first of these is to secure knowledge; 
the other is to develop the love of right and 
the hatred of wrong.” We know very well 
that there are thousands of Pennsylvanians 
who would, at least in their own minds, dis- 
tinctly repudiate this definition of the sphere 
of education—“ practical” men, who look 
upon training of the intellect merely as the 
best means of securing worldly success, as a 
fitting for some private business or public 
office. And there are tens of thousands of 
our citizens who have no definite conception 
of the work of education at all. They fall 
in Machiavelli’s third class, in his great 
division of the human family, into “those 
who think for themselves, those who think 





through others, and those who do not think 
at all.” 

The savant first quoted goes on to say, 
“ With wisdom and uprightness a nation can 
make its way worthily, and beauty will fol- 
low in the footsteps of the two, even if she 
be not specially invited; while there is, per- 
haps, no sight in the world more saddening 
and revolting than is offered by men sunk in 
ignorance of everything but what other men 
have written; seeming devoid of moral be- 
lief or guidance; but with the sense of 
beauty so keen and the power of expression 
so cultivated that their sensual caterwauling 
may almost be taken for the music of the 
spheres. 

“ At present education is almost entirely 
devoted to the cultivation of the power of 
expression and of the sense of literary 
beauty. The matter of having anything to 
say beyond a hash-up of other people’s 
opinions, or of possessing any interior sense 
of beauty, so that we may distinguish be- 
tween the God-like and the devilish, is left 
aside as of no moment. I think I do not err 
in saying that if science were made the 
foundation of education, instead of being at 
most stuck on as a cornice to the edifice, 
this state of things could not exist.” 

Now, we have no desire to underrate the 
culture of the intellect. Indeed we regard 
its cultivation as an indispensable condition 
not only of the progress of the individual, 
but of the nation—of the world at large. 
We do not apprehend the slightest danger, 
either to the individual or the state, from 
the very highest cultivation of the intellect 
proper. The only possible danger lies in 
the cultivation of the intellect exclusively, 
and we maintain that in our domestic endu- 
cation, as well as that of the public schools, 
private seminaries and colleges, the moral 
sense, the conscience, is the slighted half of 
man’s spiritual nature. We do not intend, 
in this assertion, any sweeping denunciation 
of parents, guardians, or teachers, knowing 
well that there are many who are discharg- 
ing their duty quietly and faithfully. But 
we assert that, in the main, the moral sense 
is almost wholly neglected, both at home 
and in the school. 

There is, probably, not a parent, guardian 
or teacher in the state who, if asked whether 
or not lying is wrong, would not promptly 
reply that it is; and yet we venture to be- 
lieve not only that downright falsehood 
(though more frequently the vice of un- 
truthfulness takes the form of prevarication 
or tergiversation), is constantly winked at 
and allowed to pass without stern rebuke by 
a large proportion of those who are en- 
trusted with moulding the characters of the 
rising generation, but that these deviations 
may, without any especial keenness of 
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vision, be detected in the conduct of the 
parents and teachers themselves. And it is 
scarcely more absurd to expect water to rise 
higher than its source than to expect chil- 
dren and youth to practice that rigid and 
honest adherence to truth of which their 
parents and teachers set them no example. 

So with the sense of justice. How few 
parents there are who will not support their 
children in what both must know is utterly 
wrong and unjust, whenever those children 
come into conflict with others (whether 
they be children or teachers), in the comis- 
sion of unjust actions. Every one knows, 
for example, how miserable is the chance 
for even and exact justice to a negro child 
when endeavoring to protect himself against 
the tyranny and insults of white children, or 
a bullied and hectored outcast, even of the 
white race, when he comes into conflict with 
pampered and unprincipled children of more 
influential families. In saying this we have 
no disposition whatever to pander to demo- 
cratical envy and jealousy, which we are 
very well aware is very rife in our country, 
and which is often utterly groundless, but 
simply to call public attention distinctly to 
most important facts. And it is quite as 
important to the unjust person (taking any- 
thing like an enlightened and noble view of 
the matter), as to the injured one that such 
injustice be checked and forbidden, since he 
who cherishes injustice in his own soul in- 
jures himself more deeply than it is possible 
for another to do. 

We are thoroughly convinced that a large 
proportion of the evil now existing in the 
world would be remedied by a higher and 
nobler education of the neglected half of a 
child’s spiritual nature, and are free to say 
for ourselves, that if this can be proven to 
be impossible we shall become indifferent to 
the cause of education, or, rather, we shall 
oppose all training of the intellect. We have 
no vocation to the task of sharpening men’s 
wits in order to render them more skillful in 
outwitting and imposing upon each other. 

How many teachers are there now in 
Pennsylvania who could point out parents 
who have introduced their children with 
flattering declarations of their “smart- 
ness?” And how few are there who could 
truthfully desigriate parents who have 
modestly and humbly presented their chil- 
dren with the declaration that they were 
neither especially gifted nor brilliant, but 
that they hoped the teacher would find them 
truthful, honest and good! 

We do not say that there is no pretence of 
moral instruction; but it is very apt to be of 
the “moral pocket-handkerchief” kind, 
leading to such results as are portrayed in 
the story of the school-boy who wrote an 
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essay on the evils of gluttony, which was the 
admiration of both parents and teachers, but 
who was unfortunately discovered on the 
following day to have made himself sick 
through a clandestine visit to his mother’s 
pantry, where he had gorged himself with 
pound-cake, preserves and pastry. 
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PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Bi eerie very generally, is supposed 

to be some abstruse branch of theo- 
retical mathematics, which a venerable an- 
cient, one Euclid, had a good deal to do 
with in his day, but which, as a science for 
study by every-day practical men, is neither 
intelligible nor valuable. Perhaps in early 
days the reader had to prove why the angle 
A B C equaled the angle F G H, or why it 
did not; and his present immunity from all 
such alphabetical abstraction is contem- 
plated with relief, if not delight. 

Boys at school never made a greater mis- 
take than when they believed that geometry 
and algebra are useless. These studies have 
a direct value, as developing the reasoning 
powers, the ability of analysis, construction 
and inference. That geometry does not de- 
serve to be considered an unpractical study, 
we hope to show in a few examples. 

The law that like solids have cubic con- 
tents as the cube, and surfaces as the square, 
of their like dimensions, may have a some- 
what abstract sound, but its practically de- 
monstrated value is seen in the economy 
which attends building large houses, ships, 
engines, etc. The larger a house, the less 
wall has it; the larger a ship, the less re- 
sisting surface does it present to the water; 
the larger an engine, the less surface is 
there for loss of heat by conduction and 
radiation, and the less surface of cylinder 
and bearing is there for friction. 

Bounding lines increase as the square root 
of the surfaces they bound, so the larger a 
field the less fencing it wants, and so on. 
This law of the economy of aggregation, 
theoretically defined two thousand years 
age by the Greek mathematician, finds a 
practical manifestation in modern times in 
the marked disposition toward larger stores, 
factories, farms, hotels and steamships. 

The great obstacle in the way of balloon 
success is the resistance of the air on the 
large surface necessary to a balloon of any 
considerable buoyancy; but if its size be 
increased, its resisting surface increases in 
a less ratio than its buoyancy. We think 
this law will help the coming aéronaut. 

To come down in our Euclidic voyage 
from the big bag of silk in the clouds to the 
common paper bag on the store counter, we 
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remark that our geometry is as useful as 
ever. Certain forms of parcels economize 
covering more than others, the impractica- 
ble sphere most, then a cylinder of equal 
height and breadth; but as we elongate it, 
and make its form sausage-like, we begin to 
lose paper. If the parcel must have the 
corners sanctioned by time and grocers, let 
the cubic form be adhered to as making the 
most of a bag. 

Our readers may smile at this, and call it 
ultra economy; but it is not, for the wrap- 
ping-paper business amounts to millions a 
year, and prevalent shapes of retail parcels 
are very wasteful of covering. Besides, this 
law prevails not only in paper, but in the 
vast domain of packing-boxes, jars, bottles, 
cans and kegs; and what political econo- 
mist can calculate the saving possible to a 
geometrical regard to the laws which show 
how most bulk can have least surface? 

We commend this subject to the attention 
of the men of cans and crocks, who, when 
the frost of winter have succeeded to the 
fertilities and abundances of summer, are 
wont to regale us with the luscious peach, 
the genial tomato, and the nutritious lob- 
ster. Let them know that the nearer the 
height and breadth of a can, the less tin 
does it demand for its construction, and 
they shall live to bless Euclid and us. 

The bakers of crackers should know that 
when their goods take a circular form, their 
loss in space and as bulk in cargo is twenty 
per cent.—21.46 per cent. exactly—say 20 
per cent. This loss is shared by all the 
shippers of round packages, whether tins or 
jars, candles or pill boxes. 

The larger a given heated body, the less 
surface there is for radiation. Steam coils 
for heating houses exemplify this by their 
slender dimension, which give a large radia- 
ting surface in little bulk. The extreme 
voracity of the insect plagues which infest 
our farms and orchards is explained on the 
same principle; being very small, they ex- 
pose a very large surface proportionately 
for cooling, and they keep up the needed 
temperature by constant feeding, so the 
smaller a bug or fly, the more ought the 
farmer to dread a pound of him. 

Astronomy has revealed to us planets 
larger than our own, and the small size of 
our world has led to disparaging compari- 
sons. We have been told, for instance, that 
Jupiter’s bulk is about 1,000 times as much. 
This indeed pigmies us, and would lead us 
to call this pellet, only 8,000 miles or so 
through, something else than universe. Let 
us qualify all this a little by the considera- 
tion that, as the surface of a planet is about 
all its people use, the smaller a planet is, the 
larger does it accommodate; so, had big, 
boastful Jupiter been filled out into globes 





of our size, ten times as many creatures 
might live thereon. 

Following the general law, similar cones 
are to each other as the cubes of their like 
dimensions. Thus, a cone two feet high 
contains eight times as much matter as a 
like one of one foot high. Wedges with 
edges of a constant length are to each other, 
when similar, as the squares of their height 
or breadth. And here we have a method 
of balancing a force like magneticism, which 
increases through its length as the square. 
An immersed wedge, as heavy as the liquid 
of immersion, with apex up, is the deside- 
ratum. 

In the two cases of cone and wedge, we 
think the calculating machine is to be 
helped. If a cone, apex downward, be im- 
mersed in a liquid placed in a graduated 
cylinder, the displacement of the liquid shall 
be as the cube of the depth of immersion; 
so with a wedge, it shall be as the square. 
This hints at how square and cube roots 
may be found by a reversal; cylinder, cone 
and wedge being graduated. 

We finish, commending these few sug- 
gestions to all who have hitherto thought 
geometry a dry and unfruitful study, with 
the hope that their Euclids shall be turned 
over to good account—American Artisan. 
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NE-HALF of all the words ordinarily 
used by a typewriter are in the fol- 
lowing list of 144 words. These 144 words 
in the Bible; the 100 most frequently used 
include the 100 most frequently used words 
words in a Sunday newspaper, and the 100 
most frequently used words in business 
correspondence. In 100,000 words counted 
times. In eight pages of a Sunday news- 
in the Bible the 100 fords were used 60,272 
paper there were 43,989 words; 6,002 dif- 
ferent words, but the first 100 were used 
24,667 times. In Dr. Leonard P. Ayres’ 
100,000 words in business letters the first 
100 words were used 59,591 times. In these 
144 words are the first 100 of all of these 
studies. 

“The” was first in all lists; “of” was 
second in two lists and third in one; “and” 
was second in one, and third in two; the 
fourth word in all lists was “to’’; the fifth 
word in two lists was “in”; the sixth word 
in all lists was “a.” Beyond these there 
was great variety. 

“1” was fifth in one list, forty-second in 
another; “is” was seventh in one and nine- 
teenth in another; “it” was ninth in one 
and eleventh in two; “that” was seventh 
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in one and eighth in two; “was” was 
eighth, tenth and twelfth; “you” was ninth 
in one, thirty-third in one, and was not in 
the 100 in the newspaper list; “for” was 
ninth, tenth and seventeenth; “church” 
was in the first hundred only in the Bible, 
the same was true of “every,” “had,” 
“ look,” “ love,” ‘“ man,” ‘“ must,” “ own,” 
“party,” “those,” “us,” “well.” There are 
twelve words in the Bible hundred that are 
not in the first hundred of newspaper Eng- 
lish or business English. 

The following words are in the first 100 
of newspaper English only: “ being,” “ car,” 
“c court,” “ did,” “ during,” “ first,” “ long,” 


“cc many,” “cc new,” “ce people,” “ police,” 
“through,” “to-day,” “under,” “ until,” 
“why,” “years,” “yesterday.” Here are 


eighteen words in newspaper English only. 
The following were in business English 


only: “ dear,” ‘“ 0,” “ ood,” “ here,” 
“ just,” “letter,” “ make,” “ night,” “ please,” 
“ say,” 6 send,” “ sir,” ‘“ take,” 6“ think,” 
“truly,” “two,” “week,” “write.” Here 


are eighteen words in business English that 
are in neither of the others. “Had” is 
the 100th word in the Bible list; “did” in 
the newspaper list; and “here” in business 
English. 

Here are thirty sentences which contain 
these words one or more times :— 

Just think, last year only one or two men 
were here at this time. 

No sir, we can not do any of the work on 
the house for you to day. 

Day by day, week by week, year by year, 
she had to work for them. 

It is not so new as the other one he had, 
but it is just as good. 

Her zeal for church work made them 
have a very great love for her. 

We should not make many of our men 
go there at this time of night. 

Dear Sir: One of our men will call on 
you every week from now on. 

We have many more of those on hand 
and can send some to you to-day. 

After all, I could not send the things to 
her as he said we would. 

I did not say he was at the court house 
at the time we were there. 

The people have been at the court to take 
a last long look at him. 

My dear Sir: We have your letter and 
thank you for your good will. 

Why did you call upon us the other day 
after being at their party? 

She said: Until a man is well and good, 
he can not be truly great. 

Please write a good letter for us before 
you go to the court to-day. 

Every city has its own great church to 
which all the people may go. 

When the year is up, and you are with 
me, I will go, but not before. 
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When you are through with that letter, 
please send in into his house. 

Such a thing as that will take more time 
to do than one would think. 

During the first week of work every man 
who could made out his will. 

If you can do this for him, then please 
send a good letter about it. 

Did most of the people who were at the 
party yesterday go to church? 

What day do the men now have to go to 
work on the church in the city? 

Did the police say that only two people 
were at work under their car- 

Will you be in the city very long before 
we can look over the house? 

What do you think we could do with that 
letter if we had it here now? 

When were the police at her house, and 
where did they go from there? 

With quick zeal all these men, except one 
or two, said they would go. 

Must we do all of this now or will it do 
just as well some other time? 

They must go to the church in the city to 
do the work some time to-day.—From Eld- 
ridge’s Essentials of Expert Typewriting. 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TEACHING. 








MARIA H. MIDDLETON. 





N° one who has carefully observed hu- 
man nature can doubt that in each 
individual is born a separate and distinct 
and inalienable character of his own, modi- 
fiable, improvable, debasable, but in the be- 
ginning and the end recognizably the same. 

Education, in its broadest sense, means, 
after all, but the aid which can be given 
morally, intellectually and physically to that 
development which is in the first instance 
the work of nature. Yet, what an art it is! 
To carry it on successfully, what a combina- 
tion does it require of straightforward 
plain-dealing, with conscientious tact, sound 
judgment and discretion! 

When we look around on the wonderful 
diversity of character and the wide differ- 
ence of disposition that becomes visible in 
children at the earliest age, it seems natural 
enough that there should be varying opin- 
ions and theories as to the best mode of 
rearing them. But, unhappily, these theo- 
ries, reduced to practice, do not vary as we 
should expect them to do, so as to suit them- 
selves to the improvement of the beings 
they are intended to act upon, but rather ac- 
cording to the arbitrary whims and conve- 
nience of those who hold them; and just as 
often the love and tenderness which chil- 
dren inspire, blind and bias the judgment 
not prone to err on other subjects. “ Noth- 
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ing is so bad for a child as strictness.” So 
says many a tender mother, and acts on the 
conviction, regardless that the maxim con- 
tains but partial, not absolute truth. 

That habit of immediate obedience which 
is a child’s only safeguard from many evils, 
cannot be too early insisted upon. A baby 
fifteen months old is sometimes seen to dis- 
play an obstinacy and defiance quite comical 
in its intensity, but giving sure warning of 
.the discipline already needed by the unruly 
spirit. Very early, too, as soon as the fac- 
ulty of reason begins to work, should we try 
to make plain to the comprehension why 
obedience is a duty; because, after all, what 
we want is not the subdued spirit of the 
well-trained ox, but the glad, ready acquies- 
cence of the trustful reverential human be- 
ing; not the dogged, discontented yielding 
to fear of punishment, but the rational, en- 
lightened resting on superior guardianship. 
The subject seems too trite to admit of 
argument—all mothers who have followed 
the old proverb know so well its efficacy; 
but at the present day the mistake has be- 
come so common of believing that child is 
the worse for not being allowed its own 
way, and that strength of will and indi- 
viduality will be the sacrifice if he is early 
made to go in the way he should walk in, 
that an exposure of the fallacy is not un- 
called for. Those who do not believe in the 
permanent influence of early impressions 
should at least remember that the every-day 
happiness of children is best consulted by 
giving them a higher will to follow than the 
dictates of their own wavering and untaught 
fancies. 

Let each person observe in his own lim- 
ited experience which children are the hap- 
piest and healthiest in every sense: Those 
who rule their parents and follow their own 
caprices? And, looking farther, which have 
grown up into wise and worthy citizens: 
Those whose early days were left in their 
own hands, to fashion as they would? 

No. Where the character is by nature 
strong and decided, we need not dread that 
it will lose its tone from judicious training; 
if it be deficient in depth, the greater need is 
there to supply its want by cultivation and 
guidance. Raw nature is as poor a reliance 
in moral matters as “raw genius” is well 
known to be in matters intellectual. 

One of the hardest questions that present 
themselves in the bringing up of children is, 
how best to manage and make available for 
good that sensitive temperament which has 
become so painfully common in these days 
of indulgent parents, whose weak nerves 
and overweening tenderness are often the 
prime cause of the mischief. Who shall 
pretend to estimate the amount of torture 
which falls to the lot of a child in whom this 





disposition, early manifested, has been nour- 
ished and exaggerated by injudicious treat- 
ment, by undue tenderness, or by undue 
harshness? Both are equally perilous; for 
this morbid plant, sensitivenss, is best fos- 
tered by extremes, and can be uprooted only 
by the greatest care and skill. It is not un- 
common to see this defect regarded by a 
fond parent with almost admiring sympa- 
thy; and the child. learns to pride itself on 
that excess of feeling, which, if nat subdued 
in early years, will become the bane of its 
life. Nothing is more true than that this 
lauded sensitiveness is ever a sign of an 
unhealthy imagination, and that it is sure to 
degenerate into one of the most subtile 
forms of self-love. A child cannot be too 
early taught to despise it in himself, as a 
weakness that prevents him from seeing and 
judging clearly. Do not tell him he is sensi- 
tive; that is a “grown-up” word he will take 
credit to himself for deserving, without 
understanding all the sad meaning of it. 
But by slow degrees, by gentle reasoning, by 
loving remonstrance even, this weakness of 
character may be braced, and the extreme 
tenderness for self be turned into delicate 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

Another habit of mind, allied to this one, 
but even more common and more difficult of 
cure, is an intense self-consciousness, from 
which some children suffer severely, and 
which, if not checked, becomes a most seri- 
ous impediment to the strong development 
of mind and character. This impossibility 
of losing the thought of self in the present 
interest either of work or amusement, stunts 
the energies so effectually, that opportuni- 
ties of improvement and enjoyment pass by 
half used or unheeded; and the dwarfed 
being, engrossed in its petty self-contempla- 
tion, loses more and more the capacity for 
extending its sphere of healthy mental and 
moral action. It is impossible for any one 
who has not felt, or at least carefully 
watched, the fatal working of this mental 
disease, to judge of the loss of power it 
entails. This self-consciousness is not 
simple shyness, for it is often active in 
solitude; nor distrust of self, for it is com- 
patible with great self-esteem; nor is it self- 
conceit, for at times it causes agonies of 
self-reproach; it is not by any means but 
another word for vanity; but it partakes of 
the nature of all these, showing itself as 
often in one form as in another. It is al- 
ways ambitious to excel, yet is in itself a 
bar to all excellence. 

Now, how much of all this is the result 
either of neglect or error in the bringing up 
of the child? We all agree that there is no 
charm about childhood so great as the un- 
conscious grace with which it shows itself 
what it genuinely is, without guile or pre- 
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meditation; yet how often we thoughtlessly 
destroy the very attraction that fascinates 
us by unwise remark and untimely notice! 
A child learns so easily to think itself pretty, 
clever, engaging; and so slowly, that the 
“weightier matters of the law” are not 
comprised in these. “A quick child will 
always find out the truth about such things.” 
So it will; therefore do not help it to this 
knowledge, because, with its immature judg- 
ment, it cannot weigh things great and small 
by just measure, and, dwelling on what it is, 
will forget that it never can be the half of 
what there is no safety but in its striving to 
become. And thus is the old advice to ad- 
minister to children “a little wholesome 
neglect” still most valuable in regard to 
certain matters. 

When this unfortunate temper of mind 
has grown with the growth and strength- 
ened with maturing years, it is well-nigh 
ineradicable, even by the sternest self-disci- 
pline; nay, often it has become so much a 
part of the nature, that its possessor re- 
mains forever ignorant how much his 
powers are cramped by it. Where it is con- 
stitutional, and not the consequence of the 
thoughtless folly of friends, it must be com- 
bated by awakening and bringing into activ- 
ity the opposite tendencies. Let the child be 
drawn away from self-occupation, by being 
led to take an interest in others; let him 
learn imperceptibly to feel how pleasant it 
is to think of a great variety of subjects; 
above all, if he shows a particular fondness 
or facility for any kind of work, encourage 
him to exercise it; awaken his enthusiasm, 
and you save him from himself. 

When we turn from faults to be cured or 
avoided to virtues that must be cultivated 
and instilled there can surely be no question. 
Entire truthfulness is the noblest founda- 
tion of character, and from the earliest age 
it should be insisted on in word and deed, by 
precept and example, as the one thing most 
needful; for it is the primary source of 
moral and mental health, without which 
whatever else is fair and beautiful will be 
stained with impurity. Most people allow 
this, but only half regard it. A child is 
ordered not to tell stories, is sometimes pun- 
ished when he does; while often he detects 
words of untruth spoken by his elders— 
“innocent white lies” they are perhaps 
called. Falsehood is of different kinds, and 
we will not discuss its varying degrees of 
heinousness; but even these “white lies,” 
comparatively innocent as they are, will be 
found, when narrowly looked into, to leave 
a stain on the conscience and to lower its 
moral tone; in so far, at least, they are 
never harmless. 

Why is it that anxious parents who strive 
so earnestly to implant a heartfelt love in 
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their children of all that is good and true 
are so slow in calling to their aid the love of 
all that is beautiful? The connection that 
has existed from everlasting between these 
three ideas should never be lost sight of in 
our teaching. God has joined them together 
and it is at his own peril that man disunites 
them. At what stage is the human mind so 
apt to catch a glimpse of their eternal har- 
mony as when it is first opening, fresh and 
pure, for the reception of all wonderful 
truths? A riper age will better grasp ab- 
stract truth, will more keenly appreciate 
sacred beauty, will more highly prize the 
nobility of goodness; but only to innocent 
childhood is it given to accept trustingly, 
unquestionably, and with absolute belief the 
thought that all these form but one great 
and inseparable whole. Older and stronger 
eyes see but can not unravel the interlacings 
of darkness with light; to the little child the 
“true light” may shine and all the dark 
lines be mercifully hidden. So let us never 
forget to teach the children that part of 
happiness which lies in the recognition of 
“all things bright and beautiful.” 

It is a pretty thought of an American 
authoress, and one worthy of being acted 
on, that children should be early led to the 
habit of observing the sky and its wonderful 
and perpetual change of beauty. And what 
an exquisite touch does Bulwer give to the 
description of one of the heroes in his best 
novel, when he says that Leonard’s eyes had 
in them the look of having gazed much at 
heaven! 

As regards that part of a child’s educa- 
tion which is to be obtained from books, it 
seems very strange that doubt should ever 
arise as to the best instructor. Is it not 
self-evident that, where circumstances make 
it possible, the father and mother are the 
channels through which knowledge of every 
kind flows most easily, most beneficially, 
into the child’s understanding? Who, if not 
they, will regard it with the love and inter- 
est needed to impart with patience, with 
sympathy, with delicate tact what is good 
for the food and growth of the young mind 
—that much of knowledge and no more, that 
sort of knowledge and no other? 

And yet we are told that lessons from 
books are a thing apart, not belonging to the 
parents’ duty, but to the province of the 
trained teacher. Why? Not because the 
parent is incapable—that would imply too 
open a reproach; but because the worry and 
irritation inseparable from teaching and 
learning alienates the love of the child. 
That is the answer. But what a confession 
it is—a confession that one of the strongest 
and most effectual means of influence is cut 
off from the natural guardian and guide! 
Can it be true? Where loving wisdom and 
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firmness and forbearance actuate 
teacher he is never the object of aversion or 
disgust, ‘but of reverence and affection. 
Doubly powerful then must be his teaching 
if it is further aided by the strongest of 
natural ties between him and his pupil; and 
it is only when the prime requisite of self- 
control is wanting in the parent that he 
need dread for himself the consequence of 
fulfilling this plainest of duties. Many and 
inestimable are the advantages derived from 
schools and colleges and the other modes of 
public instruction after the first years of ex- 
pansion and growth are at an end—advant- 
ages most of them not attainable in private 
tuition; but for those tender first impres- 
sions there is nothing to be had equal in 
benefit to pure and conscientious home- 
teaching. 

After all comes the question, Where are 
we to find the ripe judgment, the practical 
wisdom without which, say what we will, 
teacher, guardian, nay, father and mother, 
are all incompetent to their charge? Like 
the other great treasures of heaven and 
earth, these precious qualities are rare—not 
possessed in any eminent degree but by 
those who have striven and suffered for 
them. In the experience of their lives, in 
the depths of a prayerful humility must 
parent and teacher alike seek what they 
need, or answer to themselves and to their 
, children for the lack—Morton’s Monthly. 





LATIN OR GREEK FAR BETTER 
THAN GERMAN. 


AN editorial in The Ledger on “ English 
as the Language of Diplomacy,” says 
a writer who has given much study to the 
derivation of English words, suggests Latin 
and Greek for our schools and colleges at 
the expense of the German language. It 
is evident that the former are more useful 
to our growing language than is the Ger- 
man, no matter what may be the average 
origin of the American people. In a sense, 
we have fundamentally exhausted the good 
we can get out of German, and that seems 
to be the limit of the Teutonic influence. 
Such is not the case with the Latin and 
Greek—the classical languages. 

In Webster’s “ Brief History of the Eng- 
lish Language” we are reminded that Sir 
Thomas Browne in the seventeenth century 
wrote: “If Elegancy still proceedeth, and 
English pens maintain that stream we have 
observed to flow from many, we shall in a 
few years be fain to learn Latin to under- 
stand English.” And Webster adds: “ The 
resources of the English for the formation 
of new words from elements already exist- 
ing in it are so limited that aid from other 
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the / languages is indispensable. The new terms 


that are required by the progress of science 
are almost wholly drawn from these sources, 
especially from the inexhaustible store- 
houses of Greek expression.” 

“German for Germans” is all right, as 
the German language is composed mainly 
of short words which any child can readily 
understand, even when compounded into 
very long words. A child can compound 
new German words not to be found in their 
lexicons. An American child cannot do 
this. He is not familiar either with Ger- 
man or Latin or Greek. Anglo-Saxon chil- 
dren, outside of nursery talk, do not under- 
stand their native tongue, excepting through 
a long and tedious process; and it is safe 
to assert that American boys and girls, up 
to fifteen years, do not comprehend the 
language of the preachers they hear every 
Sunday. This trouble is, no doubt, mainly 
due to the fact that Latin and Greek are 
dominating our language. Therefore, the 
study of German in our schools is a hin- 
drance to our youthful students who neglect 
Latin and Greek. Our youths are not gen- 
eral readers because, without the aid of a 
dictionary, they do not fully understand 
what they see in books. 

The average American between fifteen 
and twenty, knows little of the history or 
literature of the world. With a moderate 
acquaintance with Greek and Latin he 
would be equipped to find out all things 
worth knowing. 

Our children do not understand Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s immortal Gettysburg address 
nor enjoy its wonderful spirit. Gradually 
the classics have been frozen out for more 
practical things in life. Suppose we teach 
German; that would not improve our Eng- 
lish one whit; it would divert us from un- 
derstanding our own language, whose 
power now is found in words from Athens 
and Rome. Let us analyze Lincoln’s ad- 
dress and see how our thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon President expresses his thoughts. 
We find the German nouns, verbs and ad- 
jectives about equal in number to the Latin 
of same class, but the Latin are the prin- 
cipal words employed, as: “Continent, na- 
tion, liberty, dedicated, proposition, created, 
equal, engaged, civil, conceived, endure, 
battle, portion, final, place, proper, larger 
sense, brave, power, detract, note, remem- 
ber, unfinished, ‘nobly carried,’ task, re- 
maining, ‘increased devotion,’ resolve, gov- 
ernment, people, perish.” These words are 
wonderful words and wonderfully em- 
ployed. How do they compare in impor- 
tance with the German: “ Four-score, 


years, fathers, brought, new, men, great, 
war, met, field, resting, gave, lives, fitting, 
do, cannot, hallow, living, dead, struggled, 
world, little, long, day, forget, work, last, 
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full, highly, God, have, birth, freedom, 
earth?” 

May we not almost claim that the forc- 
ing of German upon our rising generation 
is all humbug and positively un-American? 

Discarding German we may confidently 
look for “scholars and gentlemen” from 
our seats of learning, well able to attend 
to the proper interests of our country. A 
knowledge of the German aids us very little 
toward learning any other language—a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is an intro- 
duction to the Latin language the world 
over. 


JUSTICE. 


OMMY having at the breakfast-table made 

known his intention of “not being good, 

or minding the teacher a bit,” his parents were 

hardly surprised at noon to hear him announce 

with a sort of aggrieved complacency, 
“Teacher slapped me.” 

“Did she?” inquired papa. “What did she 
slap you with?” 

“Oh, a stick ’thout any whip-lash,” replied 
the victim, composedly. 

“What were you doing,” asked mamma. 

“Talking to Stevie.” 

“Did she whip you just for that?” inquired 
Grandma, indignantly. 

“T talked to him all the time,” replied truth- 
ful Tommy. 

“Didn’t she tell you to stop?” 

“Yes, she told me to stop all the time.” 

“And you didn’t? mind!—oh, Tommy!” 

Mamma’s face and voice were both very 
sorrowful, and Tommy’s tender conscience 
twinged remorsefully, but he said not a word. 
He ate his apple-pie in silence (somehow it 
wasn’t as nice as usual that day), and went 
back to school in the afternoon, never coming 
in, as he usually did, for his good-bye kiss. 

He had been laughingly called “the teach- 
er’s boy” by the other scholars, he so often 
went to meet her before school, and almost in- 
variably attended her home with a gallantry 
beyond his years; but “he wasn’t the teacher’s 
boy now,” and “he wouldn’t be the teacher’s 
boy any more,” he said to himself, as he 
walked slowly along, kicking up the dust with 
his little worn toes, and scowling fiercely as 
she suddenly appeared around the corner, fol- 
lowed by a troop of children. 

“Why don’t you go and take hold of her 
hand?” inquired Nancy Taylor. 

“*Cause I don’t want to,” replied Tommy, 
out of the cloud of dust he was raising. 

“Please don’t, Tommy,” said a pleasant 
voice very near him. “You'll put my eyes out. 
Whew!” 

“T don’t care,” ‘muttered Tommy under his 
breath, as she passed by. 

“O, Miss Smith!” shouted the inevitable 
“tell-tale,” “Tommy Saunders says he don’t 
care. He don’t care if he does put your eyes 
out.” 

Miss Smith made no reply—she only smiled; 
but when the scholars had taken their seats, 
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and she looked down from her platform upon 
her cross little pupil, who was regarding her 
with a most unpropitiatory frown, her face 
became very sober. 

“Poor little Tommy!” she thought, “he 
hasn’t been a good boy since I took away his 
marbles. I’m afraid he'll never forgive me,” 
and then the spelling lesson. was ready, and 
she forgot all about him for a while. 

But right in the middle of the word 
“dangerous,” which Tommy’s eyes certainly 
were at that moment, a loud rattling noise 
was heard. 

“Children,” said the teacher, “you must 
learn to take care of your marbles. The boy 
who owns those may bring them here.” 

But no one rose. She looked incredulous, 
then displeased, for she had thought her 
pupils were honest. At last Mike McIntire, a 
pale Irish boy from over the sea, raised his 
hand. 

“If you plaze, Miss,” said he, “’Twas no 
marbles ye heard. There are a small boy 
beyant, where the men’s buildin’, an’ he loads 
his bit of a cart wid pebbles, and turns ’em 
out under the windy jist. It’s him ye heard, 
Miss.” 

She was relieved, and the lesson was pro- 
gressing, when, happening to look in the direc- 
tion of Tommy’s corner, she saw him whisper- 
ing to his next neighbor, glancing at her at 
the same time with a countenance expressive 
of such unmitigated wrath .and indignation 
that she was fairly startled. 

As she spoke to him, the little face became 
sullen, almost defiant. 

“O Tommy!” said she, sorrowfully, “you 
know how to be good, but you’re so naughty! 
What shall I do with you?” 

That was a question, however, upon which 
the culprit seemed disposed to throw no light. 
“T think I must send you home,” said she, 
very seriously. 

The rosy cheeks flushed more deeply. The 
“ stick ’thout any whip-lash” was bad enough, 
but to be sent home in disgrace was incom- 
parably worse. 

“Get your hat, Tommy.” 

But Tommy didn’t move, and, in the awful 
pause which followed, the teacher, though 
hardly knowing why she did so, inquired, 
“What did he say to you, Johnny Reed?” 

“He said,” answered Johnny, glibly, “that 
you took away his marbles when he wasn’t’ 
playing with ’em at all. He said he was 
a-studying his lesson, as hard as anything 
when you took ’em away. He said you was an 
ugly old thing, and he hoped ”— 

“That will do, Johnny,” said she, becoming 
suddenly enlightened. “Come to me, Tommy.” 

The little fellow came very slowly, looking 
almost frightened, though infinitely relieved 
that Johnny had not been allowed to finish 
his sentence. 

But to his surprise, the teacher took both 
his small hands in hers. “Look at me, 
Tommy,” said she, very quietly, “and tell me 
all about it.” 

But Tommy couldn’t say a word. 

“Were you really studying when I took 
away your marbles?” 
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He nodded. 

“ And that is what has made you so naughty 
all this time?” 

He hung his head. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“*Cause I didn’t want to,” faltered incon- 
sistent Tommy. 

“Poor little boy!” she said to herself. “It 
was a cruel wrong, and he shall have redress 
—yes, this very moment. I don’t suppose it 
would ever have occurred to him that the 
mistake could be rectified. He would have 
scowled it out until ‘the bitter end’ if it 
hadn’t been for Johnny. Poor baby!” 

Meanwhile the baby (I hardly dare call 
him so, lest he happen to read this story) 
stood with his eyes fixed upon the floor. It 
was an old, worn floor, full of cracks, but 
Tommy did not see them. 

The teacher took the bag of marbles from 
her desk. “Children,” said she, “I find that 
I have been very unjust to Tommy Saunders. 
I thought he was naughty when he was good. 
Now I am going to give his marbles back to 
him again. Here they are, Tommy. I’m sor 
I kept them so long. Won’t you forgive me?” 

He grasped his treasure with one chubby 
hand; the other he suddenly drew across his 
eyes; then he stood like a statue, motionless 
and speechless. The scholars laughed, but 
Miss Smith went quietly on with the lessons, 
taking no further notice of him. The classes 
recited as usual, but he seemed not to hear 
them. Even his favorite “jog-raphy” failed 
to rouse him. At last the session was over, 
the scholars gone, and he and the teacher 
were alone. 

Then, as she sat writing at her desk, a little 
figure crept slowly up to her. A wee figure 
which she lifted quite easily into her lap—a 
sorrowful little figure, crying bitterly. 

“What is it, Tommy?” 

“You aint—an—ugly—old thingy’ sobbed 
Tommy. 

“T know it,” she replied, accepting the im- 
plied apology. “ We’re going to be good now, 
aren’t we?” 

“Yes,” emphatically. 

She kissed the quivering little lips, and two 
fat arms were thrown round her neck. “O 
Tommy!” she exclaimed, with a remorseful 
hug, 8 To think I should ever have punished 

ou!’ 

“You didn’t mean to, did you?” said the 
little fellow, soothingly. 

' “Ves, I did mean to, because you were so 
naughty; don’t make me do it again, will you, 
Tommy?” 

“T don’t care now,” he replied magnani- 
mously. “ You can do it again if you want to.” 

“Tf I want to! Oh what a Tommy! But 
the clock is beginning to talk about supper 
time. We must go.” 

She took her hat! and shawl from their nail, 
giving her keys into the fat little hands ex- 
tended for them. “ This seems like old times, 
doesn’t it?” 

So it did. He was his gallant little self 
again, running to open the door for her as she 
passed out, then shutting it carefully, and 
manfully tugging at the old brass key until it 





was securely fastened, talked gaily as he 
trotted along by her side, like the merry little 
chatter-box he was, until they reached the 
corner where they parted. 

His mother smiled as he came in. “I think 
you've been a good boy, Tommy,” said she, 
as she looked at his happy face. 

“Yes—no, I wasn’t—but the teacher—she 
thought—she didn’t know—Johnny Reed told 
her—she was sorry—I’ve got ’em,” and he 
clinked his marbles triumphantly. 

His mother laughed at this funny jumbling 
of words. “How about the stick ’thout any 
whip-lash?” she inquired. 

“Oh, she didn’t mean to—I mean—she did 
mean to—but she isn’t going to—she’s good!” 
_ These last words came with an emphatic 
jerk, as if Tommy had jumped out of his 
tangle, as indeed he had; for, company coming 


‘in at that moment, mamma reserved her ques- 


tionings for a more convenient season. 
And so Tommy became “ the teacher’s boy” 
again. 


TOO PATIENT UNCLE SAM 
AND HIS TERRIBLE GUESTS, 


QAMUEL, that gray and revered Uncle 

of yours, is a patient old gentleman, 
whose mystical faith in humanity has led 
him into troubled ways. Into his house he 
asked all sorts of people. He had always 
been proud of the companionship of the 
poor and he flung the doors wide. Strag- 
glers and wayfarers from the four corners 
of the troubled earth were commanded to 
be happy, to make themselves at home, to 
enjoy liberty of action and freedom of 
speech. The place had cost your Uncle ap- 
palling effort. It had been established 











through heartbreaking sacrifice. The guests - 


trooped in without wiping their feet, and 
wayfarers, invited in to rest and happiness, 
now demand your gentle relative’s watch 
and money. 

“We are free, by Joveski!” they said. 
“He told us to be happy. Let us enjoy the 
glorious liberty for which this gentleman’s 
people have been obliging enough to die!” 
They trampled the flower beds and put 
T.N.T. under the piano and planted bombs 
under the foundations. In their joy they 
wrecked the furniture and furtively sharp- 
ened knives for the owner of the place. 
They expressed a firm desire for your 
Uncle’s watch and his money. Upon the 
premises was a goose extraordinarily pro- 
lific of golden eggs, and over this interest- 
ing creature the company went into a mad 
uproar. They demanded that it be chopped 
up instantly for a stew. It was, of course, 
inevitable that your distinguished relative 
should venture delicately to remonstrate 
with his guests. 

“You told us we were free men!” 
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shouted the wayfarers. “You are a liar 
and a hypocrite!” The windows of your 
Uncle’s house were flung open and the 
newly liberated hordes bawled to the outside 
world. “This man is a liar and a robber 
baron,” they said. “Therefore we shall pull 
down his house!” 

Free speech is an excellent thing. It is 
the most wholesome of human privileges. 
It often subjects us to a lot of flapdoodle 
and noise and nonsense. Out of it good 
things inevitably must come. But nowadays 
he is an exceptional man who has not some 
doubts about the limitless indulgence of that 
right. 

The Lie is the great weapon of the hour. 
It is being used as an instrument of in- 
cendiarism in the house of your Uncle. It 
was used to inflame the unfortunate and un- 
informed steel workers. It is the Lie that 
left the miners’ organization in a mood to 
strike. The few extreme radicals who are 
striving furiously to control labor in the 
United States know that a six-hour day and 
a five-day week and a 60 per cent. increase 
in wages are impossibilities in the soft-coal 
industry. They admit that their aim is not 
better wages. So do the radical leaders of 
the dock strikers. They aim frankly to 
make privately directed industry unprofitable 
and impossible. 

Theirs is the theory that, in practice, left 
Russia helpless, hopeless and prostrate to be 
warred over by rival armies as dogs fight 
over a bone. To apply it in the United 
States the guerrillas of the labor movement 
are willing to stop the production of coal, to 
paralyze railway lines, to put out all the 
lights in the cities. It is by lies that indus- 
try is being menaced and by lies that labor 
organizations are being misled, weakened 
and discredited. The double betrayal is 
being accomplished by the right of free 
speech. “ You cannot stop us,” say the pro- 
fessing anarchists. “You have pledged 
your word. You guaranteed us freedom of 
speech!” 

Men accustomed to freedom do not feel 
that they are privileged to go about setting 
fire to buildings. The right of free speech 
does not permit a citizen to blaspheme in 
the streets nor does it permit any one to 
teach vice or sedition. Gradually we shall 
have to realize that the right of free speech 
entails obligations upon those who prac- 
tice it. 

There ought to be a curb on liars. It-is 
liars in the labor movement who are caus- 
ing millions of credulous men to demand 
what cannot be given them, and liars who 
are the cause of industrial confusion. 
These liars lie both ways—like thieves. 
They lie about Gompers. They lie about 
the President. They lie about the country 
—claiming always the “sacred right of 
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free speech.” The design of the house 
your patient Uncle built doesn’t happen to 
appeal to their particular and peculiar taste. 
So they want to pull it down about the 
heads of the family. 

Well, they won’t bring down the house, 
though they have managed to raise a lot of 
confusion in it. Your Uncle seems to be 
learning his lesson. He is coming to know 
that there can be too much of a good thing. 
The wild and odorous crew that he shelt- 
ered would actually like to turn him out 
into the street—in the name of liberty. It 
is not strange that he wonders occasionally 
whether at least a few of his riotous guests 
didn’t deserve the lash that less sentimental 
governments used to lay upon them and the 
husks and the dirt and the oppression that 
were theirs in the old days before they 
found their way to the doors of the good 
Samaritan. 

The dignity and efficiency of organized 
labor have been impaired. The prosperity 
of the country has been menaced. The 
laws of hospitality have been fully disre- 
garded, and all this is to be reckoned 
against a minority of imported lunatics 
who, whenever they are questioned, slink 
to safety behind the traditional rule of free 
speech. 

Free speech they shall have. Even in 
these days of disillusionment your Uncle 
will find a way to keep his word. But in 
the future, when his floors are swept and 
the house is put in order, and when he gets 
a new piano, he will perhaps remember the 
violence that has been done upon his prem- 
ises. 

Your revered Uncle as he tidies up his 
garden will be a wiser man. He will look 
twice at callers. And he can find no better 
advice than that which is in an address just 
delivered by Attorney General Palmer at 
Lehigh University. Mr. Palmer, speaking 
of the future regulation of immigration, 
said: 

“The ingenuity of man has made the At- 
lantic ocean a mere ditch between the con- 
tinents. But it must always be wide 
enough to permit the immigrant as he 
crosses it to rid himself once for all of the 
misconception of government with which 
the old conditions filled his mind. He must 
realize that his revolution has been fought 
and won when he sets his foot on American 
soil. His time for the use of force is then 
behind him; his time for the use of intelli- 
gence has come. Those who will not come 
here in this spirit, those who will not seek 
to promptly learn what democracy means, 
those who imagine that a government of 
the people is not different from the rule of 
kings under a bogus claim of divine right, 
should go back to fight their battles where 
their foe is real—Phila. Evening Ledger. 
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SouL OR ForM.—In connection with that most 
beautiful composition, Gottschalk’s «Last Hope,” 
the following touching anecdote is related: While 
m Cuba, he was the guest of a lady who was an 
invalid. Her disease, an incurable one, was very 
much aggravated by anxiety regarding her son who 
was absent. The greatest relief she found was in 
listening to the playing of the incomparable pianist, 
who was making his home beneath her roof. One 
evening when she was suffering more than usual, she 
suddenly exclaimed, «Oh, for Heaven’s sake, play 
me something!” Gottschalk took his seat at the 
piano, and improvised the beautiful melody we have 
mentioned. As he brought out one thought after 
another, the idea took possession of him that he was 


THERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR. 





playing his last piece for his afflicted friend. ‘The 
next day he departed for another part of the island. 
At the expiration of a week he returned. As he 
gained the summit of the hill near the town in which 
she lived, he heard the bell of the little church toll- 
ing for a burial. Soon a turn in the road brought 
him in sight of the church, and winding up the path- 
way was seen the funeral train. His heart’s forebod- 
ing had been realized, and his dear friend had, in- 
deed, passed away. Recalling the melody he had 
played for her on their last meeting, he arranged it, 
and named it the “Last Hope.” Always after, when 
playing at private soirees, or for friends, he finished 
his performance with this lovely meditation. Being 
on one occasion asked the reason for this, he gave 





THERE'S MUSIC IN THE AIR. 


«Srtver Lure,”’ 
Per. Joun Cuurcu & Co. 
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1, There’s mu-sic in the air 
2. There’s mu-sic in the air 
3. There’s mu-sic in the air 











When the infant morn is nigh, And faintits blush is seen 
When the noontide’s sultrybeam Reflectsa golden light 
When the twilight’s gentle sigh Is lost on evening’s breast, 
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a ae rs 
On the bright and laughing sky. 
On the distant mountain stream : 
As its pensive beauties die. 
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Many a harp’s ec - stat - ic sound, With its thrill of 
When beneath some grateful shade, Sorrow’s aching 
Then, O! then, the loved ones gone Wake the pure ce- 
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joy profound, While we list 
head is _ laid, Sweet-ly to 
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enchant - ed there, To the mu - sic 
the spir - it there, Comesthe mu - sic 
les - tial song, An- gel voic- es greet us there, In the mu-sic of 
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the explanation related above. {s it strange that a 
composition inspired at such a time, a whispered 
message from the life beyond, should have become 
one of the undying pieces of our day? We have 
frequently met with pianists, we beg pardon, piano 
manipulators, who boasted this piece as one of their 
collection. We have heard them play it, and 
although every note was clear and distinct, and the 
time faultless, the performance was no more effective 
or inspiring than one of Czerny’s velocity studies. 
Another player with far less executive ability, but 
vastly more sou/, would melt the hearer in tears 
with the same piece. The one sees only the notes; 
the other goes deeper and reads a hidden meaning. 

Our pianists and organists seem often in danger of 
losing their souls; and when a man cannot feel the 





spirit, the real zesthetic life of music, he has lost his 
soul. The tendency of the teaching of the age, is 
to make a mere intellectual matter of everything. 
And when we bring this idea into music, we degrade 
it to our own material level. Not that we would 

retend to deny that music is subject to the same 
aws of order that govern the universe; and to have 
our music what it should be we must understand 
those laws of divine order. But in pursuing this 
intellectual study, we must not lose sight of the more 
interior, affectional element in the art, a mysterious 
something that cannot be taught, cannot be studied, 
but of which every musician is conscious, for it is 
that which gives him his rare power over an audi- 
ence. Music should be esteemed in proportion as it 
elevates the heart and refines the life. — Voz Humana. 
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In the plaza at St. Augustine, Florida, there stands 
a monument erected to the memory of the Confeder- 
ate soldiers of that place who fell during the late war. 
Their names are given, mostly Spanish names. But 
it was the inscription, so unusual and so beautiful, that 
stayed our steps, and took us back again to the place 
to make sure that there might be no mistake in recall- 
ing it. We had never seen or heard it, and did not 
know it to be an adaptation of the last words of 
‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson as he sank to death on the field 
of Chancellorsville: “ They have crossed over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees.”” We were sim- 
ply impressed and attracted by its beauty and appro- 
priateness. A brief extract from Sarah Nicholas Ran- 
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dolph’s life of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson ( ‘ Stonewall * 
Jackson ) published in 1876, will be read with interest 
in this connection : “ A few minutes before he died, he 
cried out in his delirium, ‘Order A. P. Hill to prepare 
for action; pass the infantry to the front; tell Major 
Hawks—’ then stopped, leaving the sentence unfin- 
ished. Presently a smile of ineffable sweetness spread 
itself over his pale face, and he said, quietly and with 
an expression as of relief, ‘ Let us cross over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees.’ And then, 
without pain or the least struggle, his spirit passed from 
earth to the God who gave it.” A foot-note upon the 
page states that the account here given of the death of 
this distinguished officer was written by Dr. McGuire, 





UNDER THE SHADE OF THE TREES. 


Moderato con espress. 


E. O. Lyre, 
M. J. Preston. 
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1. What are the thoughts that are stirring his breast ? What is the mys-ti- cal vis-ion he sees? 
2. Has he grown sick of his toilsand his tasks? Sighs the wornspir-it for res-pite or ease? 
3. Is it the far Shenan-do-ah,whoserush Oft-time had come to him borne on the breeze, 
4. Nay, though the rasp of the flesh was so sore, 


Faith that had yearnings far keener than these, 
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“Let-us pass o- ver the riv- er, and rest Un-dertheshadeof the trees?” 


Is it a 
O- ver his tent, as he lay in 





moment’scool halt that he asks, 
the hush, 
Saw the soft sheen of the Thither - ward Shore. 


Un-der theshade of the trees? 
Un-der the shadeof the trees? 
Un- der the shade of the trees? 
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D.S.“Let us pass o- ver the riv - er, and rest 


Chorus. 





Un - der the shade, 







5. Caught the high psalms of ecstatic delight,— 
Heard the harps harping like soundings of seas, 
Saw earth’s pure-hearted ones walking in white 
Under the shade of the trees.—Cho. 


Un - der the shade, 





Un - der the shadeof the _ trees.” 
DS. 











Un -der the shade of the 
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trees; 





the shade of the trees; 


6. Surely for him it was well,—it was best,— 
War-worn, yet asking no furlough of ease, 
There to pass over the river, and rest 
Under the shade of the trees.—Cho. 
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and is taken from the “ Battle-Fields of Virginia.’’ The 
beautiful lines which are here set to music are from 
an ode written by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, at the request of the authorities of the 
Virginia Military Institute, to celebrate its semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary. This lady is one of the noted 
female writers of America. Though written by request 
this ode is far from being written to order. It is full of 
genuine inspiration; and these verses, their burden the 
dying words of a heroic soul passing from the storm of 
battle into a dream of sylvan rest, fasten themselves upon 
the memory and linger like music in ourears. There 
are tears in them but they are not tears born of despair. 





THE aching head may well cease to throb when 
laid upon that softest pillow for human pain— God 
knows!”’ The sleep that falls like heavenly dew to 
the music of the lullaby—* All things work together 
for good to them that love God,” and “Fear not! I 
am with thee!” brings strength and renewal of youth, 
with balm for present ills. Your “shadowy future” 
is definite and distinct to Him. Whatever of seem- 
ing disaster it may hold for you be assured that it 
is only in seeming; that His purposes toward you 
must, from the necessities of His own nature, be all 
love and goodness. Be patient, yet hopeful, in await- 
ing the development of His will—Jarion Harland. 








